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THREE GENERATIONS OF CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES 
IN ST. LOUIS 


By LEAH RACHEL CLARA YOFFIE 


When I was a child in St. Louis, Missouri, the children in our neighborhood 
played and sang a number of the traditional singing games of Great Britain. 
This was about fifty years ago, between 1895 and 1900; the section in which 
we lived was then on the edge of a business district, in the northeastern part 
of the city. The inhabitants of the region were almost entirely newly-arrived 
immigrants, most of them Russian, Polish, and Galician Jews. We children 
were learning English in the public schools, but the language in our homes 
was still Yiddish. It is the more surprising, therefore, that we assimilated so 
quickly and played so avidly the old traditional games of Great Britain. 

During the summer of 3914, when I was an instructor in the St. Louis 
Municipal Playgrounds, I found that the children in the Columbus play- 
ground, which was about six blocks away from the neighborhood where I 
had lived as a child, were still playing some of these singing games. In 1916, 
at a meeting of the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, I was chairman of a round- 
table discussion of children’s games. Here I presented my collection, and the 
subject was thrown open to discussion from the floor, a record being made of 
additional findings. 

In the summer of 1944 I made a short survey of the singing games which 
are being played in about ten playgrounds in various sections of St. Louis. I 
found that only some of the old games which I had known as a child are still 
current, but that a number of new ones had sprung up, especially those which 
accompany rope-jumping and ball-bouncing. 

This paper is a record of the singing games of the three periods which I 
have mentioned. William Wells Newell’s Games and Songs of American Chil- 
dren served as a guide in the arrangement of these song-games within each 
period. 

I. First GENERATION, 1895-1900 


In this first group I give the songs which I knew as a child in St. Louis, 
together with some wider distributional data on these songs which relate to 
the same period. These data were obtained at the round-table discussion at 
the Missouri Folk-Lore Society meeting in 1916. 


I 
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SINGING GAME SONGS 


NO. I 
(Newell, No. 2) 
Here come three sailors, three by three, 
And at the gate they bend their knee. 
O can we have a lodging here, O here, 
O can we have a lodging here? 


Answer: You cannot have a lodging here, O here, etc. 
Here come three doctors, etc. 

Answer: You cannot, etc. 
Here come three lawyers, etc. 

Answer: You cannot, etc. 


Here come three kings, three by three, 
And at the gate they bend their knee. 
O can we have a lodging here, O here. 
O can we have a lodging here? 


Answer: Yes, you can have a lodging here, O here, 
Yes, you can have a lodging here. 
And here’s my daughter safe and sound, 
And in her pocket a thousand pound, 
And on her finger a gay gold ring, 
And she is fit for any king. 


(The three kings search the daughter, and return): 


Here’s your daughter safe and sound, 
And in her pocket no thousand pound, 
And on her finger no gay gold ring, 
And she’s not fit for any king. 


Many versions of this game have been played in this country and in the 
British Islands. Newell prints one of them. It begins with three soldiers, the 
three sailors being the second group of suitors.: Gomme and Sharp have a 
version similar to Newell's, beginning with soldiers, followed by sailors, 
sweeps, and kings.? In most of the examples of this game-song, the mother 
enjoins the daughter, ‘‘Sleep, my daughter, do not wake,”’ and only after the 
presence of the three kings does she say, ‘‘Wake my daughter, do not sleep.” 
In Traditional Games of Lady Gomme four versions of this game are recorded, 
the first having the sequence sailors, soldiers, kings, and others using tinkers, 
sweeps, bakers, tailors, blacksmiths, and travelers, all but one version ending 
with kings. These are from Surrey, Barnes, London, Norfolk, Scotland, Kent, 
and the Isle of Man.* 


1 William Wells Newell, Games and Songs of American Children (New York, 1903), p. 46, 
No. 2. 
2 Alice B. Gomme and Cecil J. Sharp, Children’s Singing Games (London, 1909-1912), p. 7- 


3 Alice B. Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland (London, 1898), 
II, 283 ff. 
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Newell prints two additional games which are similar to this one (Newell, 
Nos. 164, 165). One begins with three sweeps, and goes on to bakers and kings. 
The ending is identical with that in his first version (No. 2). The second one, 
however, begins with hog-drovers, and has a more happy conclusion. The 
mother changes her mind and selects one of the drovers as a suitable husband 
for her daughter, granting him “lodging here, O here,” etc. The ‘‘Hog- 
Drovers” game was a favorite at play-parties, and is included by many col- 
lectors.* Some versions are called ‘‘Five Tinkers’’ or “Two Wagoners’”’ ;* these 
also end happily for the suitor. The children of Washington, D. C., in 1888 
were singing the ‘“‘Three Kings’’ game, beginning with sweeps and bakers and 
ending with the kings’ failure to find the guinea gold ring and the thousand 
pounds, and the consequent rejection of the daughter.’ It seems that the 
‘“‘Hog-Drovers” game is a combination of the ‘Three Sailors’ and “‘Three 
Dukes”’ or ‘Knights of Spain.” In the latter the mother changes her mind and 
gives her daughter to one of the knights or dukes, according to most of the 
versions which have been collected. However, there is no mention of lodging 
in the ‘Knights of Spain” versions, and only a rare allusion to a ring or a 
thousand pounds. A sixteenth-century German folksong sung by American 
sailors, called ‘‘Drei Reiter am Thor,” contains a reference to a gold ring.® 
The request for lodging, the gold ring, and the thousand pounds seem to be 
associated with the ‘Three Sailors’ game, while the happy ending of the 
suitor’s wooing is connected with the ‘Three Dukes” or ‘‘Knights of Spain.” 
The versions of the ‘“Three Dukes” which I knew as a child in St. Louis fol- 
low: 


NO. 2 
A version: (Newell, No. 3) 
Here come three dukes a-riding, riding, riding, 
Here come three dukes a-riding, 
With a ransum, tansum, cinnamon tea. 


What are you riding here for? etc. 
We’re riding here to get married, etc. 


Ls 

* Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, pp. 232-234. 

5 B. A. Botkin, The American Play-Party Song (University of Nebraska Studies, Vol. 37, 
1937), PP. 36-85, 111, 112, 205-207; A. P. Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi (Chapel Hill, 
1926), pp. 296-297; E. M. Backus, ‘‘An Ancient Game of Courtship from North Carolina,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 13 (1900), 104. 

6 L. L. and F. L. McDowell, Folk Dances of Tennessee (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1938), p. 8; 
E. E. Gardner, “Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” Journal of American Folklore, 33 
(1920), 131. 

7 W. H. Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” American Anthropologist, 1 (1888), 259. 

8 J. C. Colcord (Songs of American Sailormen [New York, 1938], p. 96) quotes “‘Drei Reiter 
am Thor,’’ German, sixteenth century: 


Es ritten drei Reiter zum Thore hinaus, Ade! 
Fein’s Liebchen schaute zum Fenster heraus, Ade! 
Und wenn es denn soll geschieden sein, 
So reich mir dein goldenes Ringelein! Ade! 

Ade! Ade! 

Ja, scheiden und meiden tut weh! 
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Won’t you take one of us, sir? 
You’re all too dirty and greasy, etc. 
We're just as good as you are, you are, you are, 
We’re just as good as you are, 
With a ransum, tansum, cinnamon tea. 
B version: 
Here come three dukes, etc. 
What are you riding here for? 
We're riding here to get married, etc. 
Whom are you going to marry? 
We're going to marry Miss Lucy, etc. 
Now we'll take a pony ride, pony ride, pony ride, 
Now we'll take a pony ride, 
With a ransum, tansum, cinnamon tea. 


At the Missouri Folk-Lore Society meeting in 1916 Miss Jane Johns of St. 
Charles, Missouri, contributed a variant of this game which concluded with: 


The finest one that I can see, 
Is Miss , come walk with me. 





This conclusion occurred also in a version of the game which the Fuller Sisters 
sang when they came to St. Louis with Cecil Sharp in 1911. It is the usual 
ending of most of the versions of this song. Lady Gomme prints thirty vari- 
ants of ‘“Three Dukes” and thirty-seven of ‘“‘Three Knights from Spain,” all 
found in the British Isles. This game is one of the most popular children’s 
songs in the United States, distributed widely in this country and sung for 
generations.® Northall copies these verses from Gammer Gurton’s Garland, 
published in 1783, and reprinted by J. Rilson in 1866.!° Most of these variants 


® Jean Thomas and Joseph A. Leeder, The Singin’ Gatherin’ (New York, 1939), p. 14, 
“Here come four dukes a riding.”; L. J. Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Commission, 1916), pp. 52-53; ‘‘Here come four Dukes a-riding.” ; Gomme, 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 233-255, 257-279, 455-456; Babcock, 
“Games of Washington Children,” p. 258; Jean O. Heck, ‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 40 (1927), 1-78; Gardner, ‘Some Play-Party Games in 
Michigan,” p. 129; “‘Children’s Game Rhymes,” The Folk-Lore Record, 5 (1882), 84-89, No. 21; 
Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Some Play-Party Songs from Eastern Illinois,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, 32 (1919), 486; J. H. Cox, “Singing Games,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 6 (1942), 201; 
Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays (University of lowa, n.d. [mimeographed]), p. 16, Group 2; 
H. G. Shearin and J. H. Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folksongs (Lexington, Kentucky, 1911), 
p. 36; A. F. Chamberlain, ‘‘Folk-Lore of Canadian Children,” Journal of American Folklore, 
8 (1895), 253; F. W. Waugh, “Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,”’ Journal of American Folklore, 
31 (1918), 52-53; W. J. and K. H. Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore from Grey County, Ontario,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 31 (1918), 130; L. E. Broadwood and J. A. F. Maitland, English 
County Songs (London and New York, 1893), p. 77; J. O. Halliwell, The Nursery Rhymes of 
England (London, 1842), p. 107; F. W. Brown and N. L. Boyd, Old English and American Games 
(Saul Brothers, 1915), p. 19; Elsie Clews Parsons, ‘‘Ring Games and Jingles in the Barbados,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 43 (1930), 326, 327; Clarence Forsythe, Old Songs for Young 
Americans (New York, 1901), p. 38; G. F. Northall, English Folk Rhymes (London, 1892), 
p. 383; C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folklore (London, 1883), p. 508; J. S. Udal, ‘‘Dorsetshire Chil- 
dren’s Games,”’ The Folk-Lore Journal, 7 (1889), 202; Robert Chambers, Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland (London, 1870), p. 143. 

10 Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 383. 








vi 
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of the “Three Dukes’’ follow the same pattern of courtship, ending in success 
for the wooer. Two interesting variants are a west of Scotland" and an Ameri- 
can Negro version,” the first short and spare, the second colorful and expan- 
sive. Gomme and Sharp print ‘‘The Jolly Nigger Boy”’ which seems to be an 
adaptation of ‘Three Dukes.’ 

There are numerous variants of the ‘““Three Dukes” game played by Euro- 
pean children. One of these from Czechoslovakia is called “Zalman the 
Knight.’’ He comes with all his knights to woo a maiden fair, is rejected at 
first, and later accepted." French versions are named ‘‘Le Chevalier du Guet,” 
“La Marjolaine,” ‘Bonjour Janneton!’’ Newell believed that all the varieties 
of the “Knights of Spain” 


11 James Napier (‘‘Three Dukes,"’ The Folk-Lore Record, 4 [1881], 173) gives the following 
version of ‘‘Three Dukes’”’ from the west of Scotland: 
There came three dukes a-riding, etc. 
Come away, lady fair, there is no time to spare; 
Let us dance, let us sing, 
Let us join the wedding ring. 
1 Thomas W. Tally, Negro Folk Rhymes (New York, 1922), p. 85: 
Here comes a young man a courtin’ courtin’ 
Courtin’ (Repeat) 
It’s Tidlum Tidelum Day! 
Say! Won’t you have one o’ us, Sir? (Repeat) 
Dem brown skin ladies say. 
You is too black an’ rusty! Rusty! etc. 
We hain’t no blacker ’an you, Sir! etc. 
You is too ragged and dirty, etc. 
You shore is got de bighead! You needn’ come dis way. 
We’s good enough for you, Sir! 
De fairest one dat I can see, etc. 
My Lulu come an’ walk wid me. 


183 Gomme and Sharp, Children’s Singing Games, p. 2: 

Here comes one jolly nigger boy, 

With a ring, ding, dong bell. 
And what do you wish for? etc. 
I wish for one of your fair daughters, etc. 
And who shall that fair daughter be? 
That fair daughter shall be Nelly, etc. 
Here comes two jolly nigger boys, etc. 


M4 Mary E. Shambaugh, Folk Dances for Boys and Girls (New York, 1929), p. 24: 
Thus he comes a-riding, John the Knight, a-riding, 
Thus he comes a-riding, Bringing all his knights. 
What is Sir John asking, What is this knight asking? etc. 
Maiden, fair, as a star so fair, This he asks. 
Maiden fair refused you. What you asked refused you. 
Go, Sir John, you must return, And with you all your knights. 
Again Sir John is asking. This his knights are asking. etc. 
Maiden fair we grant you. What you ask we grant you. 
Golden wreathed, our maiden fair, now granted you. 
John the Knight now thanks you, etc. 
For this maid we thank you. All these knights do thank you. 
Now away with maid so fair, knights away. 
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“represent actual marriage usages which obtained in Europe up to a comparatively 
late period, which included a procession on the part of the friends of the bridegroom, 
reiterated appeals and rejection, and final selection of the proper bride, who is in dis- 
guise among her friends . . . in Wales, a marriage ceremony containing all these fea- 
tures was actually in vogue until within a short time.’”® 


Some of the French versions represent the elements mentioned by Newell. 
There is the procession by the friends of the bridegroom, the initial rejection, 
and the final selection of a beautiful bride instead of the ugly one which was 
first offered. In two of these versions the friends of the bridegroom are called 
“compagnons de la Marjolaine.’"* One of the versions contains the offer of 
gifts, resembling the game of the ‘“‘Keys of Heaven” or “A Paper of Pins.” 
But since this version is of a later date and is perhaps current in Canada, it 
may have taken on some of the elements of the American game. The other 
“compagnon de la Marjolaine’’ variant comes from the south of France, and 
does not have a successful conclusion for the suitor.'7 Another variant from 
southern France leaves the wooer unsuccessful and deceived.'® But in a French 


8 William Wells Newell, ‘‘Primitive Marriage Customs as Preserved in the Games of Chil- 
dren,”’ Journal of American Folklore, § (1892), 70-71. 
16 Chants de France (Ithaca, New York: The Thrift Press, 1934), p. 5: 


Le Chevalier du Guet 


Qu’est-c’qui passe ici si tard, compagnons de la Marjolaine? 
Qu’est-c’qui passe ici si tard, gai, gai, dessus le quai? 

C'est le chevalier du guet, compagnons, etc. 

Que demand le chevalier, compagnons, etc. 

Une fille 4 marier. N’y a pas d’fille 4 marier, etc. 

On m’a dit qu’ vous en aviez. Ceux qui l’on dit s’sont trompés 
Je veux que vous m’en donniez. Sur les onze heur’s repassez. 
Les onze heur’s sont bien passées. Sur les minuit revenez. 
Les minuit sont bien sonnés. Mais nos filles sont couchées. 
En est-il un d’éveillée? Qu’est-c’que vous lui donnerez? 

De l’or, des bijoux assez. Elle n’est pas intéressée. 

Mon coeur je lui donnerai. En ce cas-la, choisissez. 


17 Louis Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc (Paris, 1906), I, 292: 


La Marjolaine 
Qu’est-ce qui frappe ici si tard? 
Compagnon de Ia Marjolaine? (Repeat) 
Hé! sur le quai. 
Sont trois jeunes chevaliers, etc. 
Que demand’ ces chevaliers? 
Une fille 4 marier. 
N’avons point 4 vous donner. 
Le roi dit qu’ vous en avez. 
Le fils du rois s’est bien trompé, 
Compagnon de la Marjolaine. 


18 Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc, p. 318: 


Bonjour Janneton 


Bonjour Janneton! Le pot, la casserole, le chaudron. 
Ou avez-vous votre pére? Le pot et la cuillére. 
Notre pére n’y est pas, etc. 
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version from Canada the suitor is granted a beautiful bride in the end, having 
been offered an ugly one at first.'® The ‘‘Three Dukes” has been a favorite 
throughout the United States as a play-party game among adults, as well as a 
children’s game.?° In St. Louis it is known today on nearly every playground 
and schoolyard, where many of the old game songs have been forgotten. 


NO. 3 
(Newell, No. 5) 
I'll give to you a paper of pins, 
To show you how true love begins, 
If you will marry me, me, me, 
If you will marry me. 


I don’t accept your paper of pins, 

To show me how true love begins, 

And I won’t marry you, you, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


I'll give to you a dress of green, 
To make you look like any queen, 
If you will, etc. 


I don’t accept your dress of green, 
To make me look, etc. 


I'll give to you a golden chair, 
To sit in the garden and get fresh air, 
If you will, etc. 


I don’t accept your golden chair, etc. 





Il est allé a la foire. 

Que vouliez-vous de lui, monsieur? 
Je voulais une de ses filles. 
Laquelle voulez-vous, monsieur? 
Je voulais la plus jolie. 

La plus jolie vous n’aurez-pas. 
Vous aurez l’Anesse grise. 

L’Anesse grise l’entendit. 

Elle se mit a braire. 

On aurait dit une trompette. 


19 Gustave Lanctot, ‘(Chansons et Rondes de Laprairie,"”” Journal of American Folklore, 33 
(1920), 343: 
Boiteux, L’Ermite 
Oa vas-tu, boiteux, l’ermite? (Repeat) 
Je viens chercher une de tes filles. 
Une de mes filles? T’en auras pas! 
J’en aurai une. Prends y doncque la plus laide. 
Je n’en veux point. 
Prends y doncque la plus belle. 
La plus belle, J’en veux bien! 
Viens, avecque moi, la belle! 


20 Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 36, 95, 97, 100, 328, 330. 
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I'll give to you a silver spoon, 
To feed your baby in the afternoon, 
If you will, etc. 


I don’t accept your silver spoon, etc. 


I'll give to you the key of my chest, 
To have all the money at your request, etc. 


I do accept the key of your chest, 
To have all the money at my request, 
And I will marry you, you, you, 

And I will marry you. 


I won’t give you the key of my chest, 
To have all the money at your request, 
And I won’t marry you, you, you, 

And I won’t marry you. 


The Newell version has a scornful reference to woman’s love. At the Missouri 
Folk-Lore Society meeting in 1916 Miss Jane Johns knew a version similar to 
the first version given in Newell, and a number of the other participants in 
the discussion were familiar with this game. Some knew the version which 
has the happy ending: 


I'll give to you the key of my heart, 
That we may love and never part, etc. 


The ending in Newell (from Connecticut) which Miss Johns sang in St. 
Charles, Missouri, is a common one in many variants of this song: 


Ah, I see, money is all; woman’s love is none at all; 
And I won’t marry you, you, you, 
And I won’t marry you. 


In the version which I sang as a child in St. Louis the scorn for the woman’s 
mercenary motives was implied, though not expressed. 

“A Paper of Pins” or “The Keys of Heaven” has been known in many 
sections of the United States,”! but not so extensively in Britain. Lady Gomme 


*t Thomas and Leeder, The Singin’ Gatherin’, pp. 2-3, 4-5, ‘‘Bachelor’s Song” offering gifts; 
H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (University of 
Missouri Studies, Vol. 15 [1940]), pp. 507-509; M. E. Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern 
Highlands (New York, 1938), p. 291; Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 
1939), pp. 120-125; J. A. Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1934), pp. 323- 
324; E. P. Richardson, American Mountain Songs (New York, 1927), p. 52; Dorothy Scar- 
borough, A Songcatcher in Southern Mountains (New York, 1937), pp. 299-435; Jean Thomas, 
Devil's Ditties (Chicago, 1931), p. 160; Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi, p. 276; Albert E. 
Wier, The Child’s Own Music Book (New York, 1918), p. 93; O. Campbell and C. Sharp, English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (New York, 1917), No. 92; Louise Pound, American 
Ballads and Songs (New York, 1922), p. 111; Shearin and Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk 
Songs (Lexington, Kentucky: Transylvania Studies in English), p. 29; John Jacob Niles, More 
Songs of the Hill Folk (Mountain Life and Work, October, 1925, Berea College Publishers, 
Berea, Kentucky, New York, 1936); Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” No. 3; I. N. 
Rawn and Charles Peabody, “More Songs and Ballads from the Southern Appalachians,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 29 (1916), 198; C. A. McCollum, “Winter Evenings in Iowa,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 56 (1943), 109, No. 220. 
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in her study of traditional games gives it scant mention in six lines of one 
version, and twelve lines of another.” That there are British examples of this 
old song, however, we have ample proof. The Essex House Song Book, which, 
in its three volumes, contains many old English songs, designates ‘“The Keys 
of Heaven”’ as ‘‘Cheshire traditional.’ In this traditional English song, the 
man begins the dialogue by offering his beloved the keys of heaven. When 
she refuses he tempts the lady with a blue silk gown, a coach and six, and 
the keys of his heart, the -last of which she accepts. A version of this song 
found by Cecil J. Sharp in Somerset begins, ‘“There stands a lady on the 
mountain.” The offers of a ‘‘nice arm chair’’ and a “‘silver spoon” follow the 
pattern of the verses in my collection, but the Somerset version has a comic 
turn at the end, for the lady yields to a ‘‘nice straw hat with three yards of 
ribbon a-hanging down”’ her back!* Another English version is named ‘‘The 
Keys of Canterbury.”’ In this, the man offers the ‘‘keys of Canterbury”’ ac- 
companied by all the bells of London ringing to make them merry. The lady 
refuses these, as well as boots of cork, a little golden bell, and a gallant silver 
chest. This version, like the preceding one, emphasizes woman’s love of finery, 
for the lady finally accepts ‘‘a broidered silken gown, with nine yards adroop- 
ing and training on the ground.’’5 In Folk Songs of the Upper Thames there 
are two versions called “If You Will Walk With Me” and “If Thou Wilt Walk 
With Me.” In the first, the man offers a fine beaver hat, a hundred yards of 
silk, a coach and six, and the key of his heart. In the second, the woman 
refuses a fine pair of gloves and all the bells of Canterbury, but she accepts 
the keys of gold to lock the lovers together that they shall never grow old.” 
Still another English version called ‘‘The Keys of Heaven”’ offers a blue silk 
gown, a coach and six black horses as black as pitch, and the keys of the 
suitor’s heart.?? 

American versions have elaborated and extended the details in the offers 
which the suitor makes. Usually beginning with a paper of pins, the sequence 
includes a little lap-dog, a dress of red all bound around with a silver or golden 
thread, a little gold bell, a coach and four with a coachman behind and coach- 
man before, a coach and six, a satin gown all set off with a golden crown, a 
coach and eight, every horse the color of slate, a little white kitten ‘‘to sit in 
your lap when you are knittin’,” a dress of black stretched all around a fodder 
stack, a little Tray-dog, house and land, a little ‘‘pacin’ hoss that’s paced 
these hills from cross to cross,” a little red shawl, six gold pins, a paper of 
pins and many other finer things, and the “‘keys of my chest” or ‘‘the keys of 
my heart’’ at the end. A number of interesting variants in the ending of the 
song occur in the American versions. Some end happily with the lady accept- 
ing the offer of the suitor’s love. Others end with rejection by the man when 
he discovers the woman’s sordid motives. The latter are found in several 


22 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 437, 450. 

23 C. R. and Janet E. Ashbee, The Essex House Song Book (London, 1905), II, ix—28. 

24 Gomme and Sharp, Children’s Singing Games, p. 9, Set 3. ; 

28 Charles H. Farnsworth and Cecil J. Sharp, Folk Songs, Chanteys, and Singing Games 
(New York, n.d.), p. 53. 

6 Alfred Williams, Folk Songs of the Upper Thames (London, 1923), pp. 80-81. 

27 Broadwood and Maitland, English County Songs, p. 33. 
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mountain versions,** and in a modern songbook for playground workers.?® 
There are a number of British songs which are closely related to ‘“‘A Paper 
of Pins”’ or ‘“The Keys of Heaven.”’ These are: ‘‘Yonder She Stands a Lovely 
Creature,” ‘Lady of the Mountain,” ‘‘Lady on Yonder Hill,”’ and ‘‘NO, Sir!’"8 
In modern American songbooks ‘‘O No, John!’ is a variant of ‘NO, Sir!” 
combined with ‘‘A Paper of Pins.’’ This modern song begins: ‘‘On yonder hill 
there stands a creature,’’ and contains the lines: “‘O madam, I will give you 
jewels ...I will give you silken dresses.’"** An English song which more 
nearly resembles ‘‘The Keys of Heaven,’’ not recorded by either Gomme or 
Botkin, is ““‘My Man John.” The dialogue in this song begins with the master’s 
asking his servant why the lady whom the master loves will not return his 
affections. Acting upon the servant’s advice, the master offers the lady a 
little greyhound, an ivory comb, and finally the keys of his heart. The song 
ends happily for all, the master giving the servant fifty pounds for his good 
counsel.*? A Scotch version called “‘The Tempted Lady” merges three ele- 
ments and is undoubtedly related to “‘My Man John.” It contains the offer 
of gifts, the appeal to the servant, and the theme of the temptation in the 
wilderness. The lady is tempted with ‘‘a pennyworth o’preens,”’ then ‘‘with a 
bonny silver box, a pair o’ bonny shoes, the half of Bristol town,” and ‘The 
hale of Bristol town.’’ When she finally yields, the moral lesson is pointed at 
the end: ‘And aff he flew wi’ her!’’* Still another interesting English parallel 
is found in the Percy Society Publications. It is “The Wooing Song of a Yeo- 
man of Kent’s Son’’ (Copied from Melismata [London, 1611]). The song be- 


28 Richardson, American Mountain Songs, p. 52: 
Oh, young miss, if this be true, 
If you love money better than man, 
Go an’ git it where you can. 
For you love coffee, and I love tea; 
You love my money, but you don’t love me, 
And I'll not marry you, etc. ; 


Niles, More Songs of the Hili Folk: 
You love coffee and you love tea; 
You love money, but you don’t love me; 
So I won’t marry you, so I won't, etc. 


Ah, then I'll be a withered old maid, 
I'll take my stool and sit in the shade, 
If you don’t marry me, etc. 


2° Lynn Rohrbaugh, ed., Short Songs (‘‘Handy’’ Co-operative Recreation Service, Pub- 
lishers, Delaware, Ohio, 1937), p. 15: 
Ha, ha, ha, and that’s enough, 
And you're not worth a pinch of snuff; 
And I'll not marry you, you, you, etc. 


30 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 320-324; Botkin, The 
American Play-Party Song, pp. 55-56, 356-357. 

31 Music Everywhere (Boston: Birchard, 1943), p. 15; T. W. Surette and A. T. Davison, The 
Home and Community Song Book (Boston, 1931), p. 35. 

% Farnsworth and Sharp, Folk Songs, Chanteys, and Singing Games, p. 39. 

38 Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland (London, 1870), p. 61. 
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gins “‘I have house and land in Kent, And if you’ll love me, love me now.” 
In one of the stanzas, the wooer says, ‘‘One time I gave thee a paper of pins, 
Anoder time a taudry lace.’’™ 
Some nursery book versions of ‘‘A Paper of Pins’’ combine the English 
“Keys of Canterbury” with ‘‘My Man John.’’* In one of these the lady is 
offered a fine silken gown, and in others rings and diamonds; the servant is 
given a crown for his encouragement of the master in his wooing.* Other 
versions are a fusion of ‘‘The Keys of Heaven,” ‘“My Man John,” and “A 
Paper of Pins.’’** A French version of ‘‘A Paper of Pins’’ in Louisiana is mani- 
festly a translation of the American children’s game. 
The next singing game in my collection is only a fragment of an old 
English game: 
NO. 4 
(Newell, No. 185) 
Here comes an old woman from Babyland, 
With all her children in her hand. 
One can cook and one can bake, 
And one can make a wedding cake. 
Which one will you take? (Last line spoken). 


Lady Gomme calls this game ‘‘Lady of the Land,” and describes it as played 
in Dorsetshire: two girls are chosen to represent a lady and a mother, the 
latter taking her children out to service, and disposing of them one by one to 
the lady.** This is almost the way we played the game, although we did not 
know more than the first stanza of the old song. Newell gives several vari- 
ants of this game, the woman coming from ‘‘Barbary land,” “Sunderland,” 
or ‘“‘Cumberland.”” Lady Gomme has “‘Cumberland,”’ ‘“‘Sandyland,’’ but also 
“Babyland.” Halliwell, in his collection of English nursery rhymes also re- 
cords “Babyland,”’ although another English folklorist, Northall, has “‘Baby- 
lon’’ in two variants.*® Newell does not interpret this game as a survival of 
the practice of hiring servants as Lady Gomme does, for Newell calls the 
game ‘“‘The Widow with Daughters to Marry,” and in a second variant (No. 
186) he records, “I’ve married off my daughter, I’ve given her away.” 
Lady Gomme quotes English authorities to the effect that the game orig- 
inated in the hiring of servants at fairs, ‘‘or from a dramatic ‘Hirings’ being 


% James H. Dixon, Ancient Poems, Ballads, and Songs of the Peasantry of England (Percy 
Society Publications, Vol. 17, London, 1846), p. 173. 

% Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles (London: Warne and Company, n.d.), 
PP. 415, 419, 420. 

% Helen D. Fish, Four and Twenty Blackbirds—Nursery Rhymes of Yesterday (New York: 
Stokes, 1937), No. 11; Rose Fyleman, Sugar and Spice—A Collection of Nursery Rhymes New 
and Old (Racine, Wisconsin: Whitman Publishing Company), p. 36. 

371. T. Whitfield, Louisiana French Folk Songs (Baton Rouge, La., 1939), p. 29: 


Je te donne-rai un papier d’aiguilles. 


58 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 313-319; I1, 438-4309. 
39 Halliwell, The Nursery Rhymes of England, p. 116; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, pp. 368, 
374; Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 257. 
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acted at Harvest Homes.’’** Udal calls the game ‘“The Lady of the Land,” 
who, in his version, has “sons and daughters in her hand.’’* Although Halli- 
well, Udal, Miss Burne, and Mr. Scarlett Potter agree with Lady Gomme on 
the vocational origin of this game,** another English writer, G. F. Northall, 
records several variants which indicate that the old woman or widow in the 
game had daughters to marry. One of these states “One poor widow left all 
alone, with only one daughter to marry at home,” and another, ‘And take 
the one you love the best,”’ and a third, ‘‘Choose the young man that you 
love best.’ In a Scotch version marriage also figures in the conclusion of 
the game.” 

American versions, other than Newell’s, leave the problem of vocation or 
marriage rather in doubt, and seem to combine parts of other games with 
this one. The mother comes from ‘‘Sandalam,”’ ‘‘Barbary,’’ and even ‘‘Ger- 
many.” The daughter has a thousand pounds in her pocket in several of the 
versions, and in one, from Cincinnati, the answer to the plea to take one of 
the daughters in, is that ‘“‘They’re all too dirty and ragged,”’ followed by the 
retort, ‘“They’re just as good as you are!’’** These last lines are from the “Three 
Dukes.”’ Evidently this game has not been played widely in the United 
States; therefore the few examples which remain have been confused with 
other singing games. 

The version of ‘‘Miss Jennia Jones” which I played as a child was very 
fragmentary. All that I can remember is: 


NO. 5. Miss Jennia Jones 
(Newell, Nos. 11, 174) 

We've come to see Miss Jennia Jones, Miss Jennia 

Jones, Miss, etc. 

And how is she today? 
She’s washing. 
We've come to see, etc. 
She’s ironing. 
We've come, etc. 
She’s dead. 


The verses which usually follow, ‘‘What shall we dress her in?’’ with the 
enumeration of colors and their rejection until the acceptance of the color 
white, were known to most of the members of the Missouri Folk-Lore Society 
present at the round-table discussion in 1916. One participant said that the 
color blue was unacceptable because “Blue is for Yankees, and that won’t 
do.” 

“Jennia Jones” is an old English game, and has been generally played in 
this country. Lady Gomme records seventeen versions of the song in the 


*° Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 318-319. 

*t Udal, ‘‘Dorsetshire Children’s Games,” p. 202. 

® Northall, English Folk Rhymes, pp. 368, 374; Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 
136 


“8 Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 260; Jessie H. Bancroft, Games for the 
Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium (New York, 1910), p. 123, Jean O. Heck, ‘‘Cincin- 
nati Children’s Singing Games,’’ Journal of American Folklore, 40 (1927), 9, No. 4. 
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British Isles, a number of them from Scotland.“ There are many other 
British and American variants of this game.” 


NO. 6 

(Newell, Nos. 12, 35, 36) 
Water, water, wine flowers, growing up so high; 
We are all young ladies, and we are sure to die, 
Except Mistress Alice, she’s the finest one, 
And a fie for shame, and a fie for shame, 
And turn around and tell your beau’s name. 
Mr. Joseph is a nice young man; 
He comes to the door with his hat in his hand, 
Takes off his glove and shows her the ring, 
Tomorrow, tomorrow, the wedding will begin. 
Alice is sick and ready to die, 
That will make poor Joseph cry. 
Joseph, Joseph, don’t you cry, 
You'll get married by and by. 


There seems to be a merging here of two games. Newell’s first version ends 
with ‘‘the wedding will begin.’’ The third stanza in my version is another 
song in Newell (No. 36). Of the thirty-five versions of this game song in 
Lady Gomme'’s collection, only two include the glove and the ring, and only 
one mentions the name of the young man who ‘‘came to the door with his 
hat in his hand.”’ Nearly all the others end with “Fie for shame, Turn your 
back to the wall again.’ A number of other versions, both British and 
American, end with these lines.‘7 In his English Folk Rhymes, Northall has 
two versions, the second of which ends in marriage.** Several American ver- 
sions of this song end with, ‘‘Tomorrow the wedding will begin,’’** but others 
are almost identical with the one in my collection, including the love-sickness 
of the girl.5° The name or the first line of this game varies, being ‘Wally, 
Wally Wallflowers,” ‘‘Water, Water, Wallflowers,” ‘‘Willy, Willy, Wall- 
flower,” ‘‘Water, Water, Wild Flowers,” ‘‘Water, Water, Wine Flowers,” 
“Walter, Walter, Wine Flower,” “Wallflowers,” “Lily, Lily White Flowers,” 
and ‘“‘Water, Water, Wind Flowers.” 


“ Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 260-283; I1, 432-435. 

“6 Gomme and Sharp, Children’s Singing Games, p. 2, Set 3. Burne, Shropshire Folklore, 
p. 508; Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” p. 50; Brown and Boyd, Old English and 
American Games, p. 26; Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 30, 57, 100; Gardner, 
“Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” p. 104; Edna Potter, This Way and That (New York, 
1930), p. 23; Chester G. Marsh, Singing Games and Drills (New York, 1927), p. 100; Heck, 
“Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 10; Cox, ‘Singing Games,” p. 189. 

“© Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 329-342. 

‘7 Brown and Boyd, Old English and American Games, p. 30; Gomme and Sharp, Children’s 
Singing Games, p. 4, Set 5. 

“8 Northall, English Folk Rhymes. 

‘© Potter, This Way and That, p. 9; Babcock, ‘(Games of Washington Children,” p. 250. 

5° Leona Nessly Ball, ‘The Play-Party in Idaho,” Journal of American Folklore, 44 (1931), 
22; Talcott Williams, ‘‘A Game of Children in Philadelphia,” Journal of American Folklore, 12 
(1899), 292-293; Gardner, ‘“‘Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” pp. 132-133; Heck, ‘Folk 
Poetry and Folk Criticism,” No. 12. 
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_ NO.7 
(Newell, No. 13) 
A Version 
Little Sally Water, 
Sitting in a saucer 
Weeping and crying. 
For a nice young man. 
Rise, Sally, rise, 
Wipe off your eyes; 
Turn to the east, 
Turn to the west, 
Turn to the one that you love the best. 


At the Missouri Folk-Lore Society meeting a second version of this song 
was contributed. 


B Version 
Little Sally Walker 
Sitting in the sun, 
Sighing, crying, 
For a nice young man. 
Rise, Sally, rise, 
Wipe your tears off with your frock, 
And tell us who the babies are 
A—crying on the block. 


Still another version contributed is almost identical with the one in Newell. 
Lady Gomme has forty-eight versions of ‘‘Sally Waters,’’ besides nine ver- 
sions of a similar song, known as “‘Poor Mary Sits A-Weeping.”’ In fact, one 
of the variants of ‘“‘Poor Mary”’ is addressed to ‘‘Poor Sally,’’ who, on being 
questioned as to the reason for her weeping, answers that she is weeping for 
a sweetheart.*! Most of Lady Gomme’s variants have Sally “‘sprinkling in a 
pan,” as do most of Northall’s,®? although some in Northall have, ‘‘sitting 
by the water,” “come springtime and love’’ (from the northern counties, 
1879), and ‘“‘why are you so sad?” In the northern counties of England Sally’s 
name is Walker, as it is in many American versions. In Mississippi the song 
begins, ‘‘Little Sally Walker, sitting in a saucer.’”** However, many American 
versions read, “Sally Waters, sitting in the sun.’ A Canadian version reads 
“Little Sally Waters, sitting in the sand.’’*» This game has been very popular 
in the United States and Canada, and is widely distributed today,® as it 


5t Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 149-179, 46-62, 453-454- 

8 Northall, English Folk Rhymes, pp. 376 ff. 

58 Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi, p. 291. 

5* Gardner, ‘Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,”’ p. 122; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk 
Criticism,” p. 11; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 248. 

8° Chamberlain, ‘‘Folk-Lore of Canadian Children,” p. 253; W. J. and K. H. Wintemberg, 
“Folk-Lore Collected in Toronto and Vicinity,” Journal of American Folklore, 3 (1918), 1473; 
F. E. Bleakney, ‘‘Folk-Lore from Ottawa and Vicinity,” Journal of American Folklore, 3 (1918), 
159, for other Canadian variants. 

%* Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, p. 86, ‘‘Sally Walker”; Botkin, The American Play- 
Party Song, pp. 30, 35, 62; Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” p. 55; Brown and Boyd, 
Old English and American Games, p. 42; Potter, This Way and That, p. 7; Cox, “Singing Games,” 
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appears to have been for many generations in the British Isles.*” 

The love-sick maiden is an ancient theme in the folklore of all nations, 
and has been carried down to our own day in both folklore and literature. 
The finest literary example of this theme is perhaps Hannele’s ‘‘Himmel- 
fahrt” in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Hannele. The French people have in- 
numerable folksongs on the theme ‘‘La fille qui demande un mari.’’** The 
girl usually becomes ill, weeps, and sighs until her mother promises her a 
husband. This song is very much like ‘‘Lazy Mary,” which follows later in 
this collection. Both of them deal with the love-sick girl who is cured only at 
the prospect of a lover. 


No. 8. King William Was King James’s Son 
(Newell, Nos. 17, 177) 
King William was King James’s son, 
And thus a royal race he run; 
He wore a star upon his breast, 
And that’s the way he came to rest. 


Down on this carpet you must kneel, 
As sure as the grass grows in the field; 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
Now you rise upon your feet. 


This was one of the most widely known songs by the persons attending the 
1916 meeting of the Missouri Folk-Lore Society. The above version was con- 
tributed by Miss Helen C. Gorse of St. Louis, Missouri. This game has evi- 
dently been more popular in the United States than in England, for Lady 
Gomme records only three variants, one each from Yorkshire, Sheffield, and 
Ireland. The two English versions in Gomme have for the second line, ““And 
all the royal race is run,” while Newell prints in two versions ‘‘And from the 
royal blood he sprung.”’ Botkin believes that the original line read, ‘And 
from the royal race he sprung,’’®® but Lady Gomme’s reading, referring, as 
it manifestly does, to the extinction of the Stuart line, may well be correct. 
Some American versions read ‘‘From the royal race he sprung,” but most of 
them have been changed through the years to ‘‘Upon a royal race he run,” 
or ‘On a royal race he run.’’®° A humorous element has crept in through 





pp. 253-254; Cecille J. Barnett, Games, Rhythms, Dances (Oshkosh, Wisconsin: State Teachers 
College, 1941), p. 20. 

57 Burne, Shropshire Folklore, p. 508; Udal, ‘‘Dorsetshire Children’s Games,” p. 202; Miss 
Allen, ‘Children’s Game Rhymes,” The Folk-Lore Record, 5 (1882), 84-89; Gomme and Sharp, 
Children’s Singing Games, p. 18, Set 3. 

58 Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc, II, 100 ff. 

5° Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 100, 30, 35, 36, 57, 62, 87, 88, 227. 

°° Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, p. 62; ‘‘Like the points of the compass are”’; Pot- 
ter, This Way and That, p. 24; McDowell, Folk Dances of Tennessee, p. 66; Charles Neely, 
Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois (Menasha, Wis., 1938), p. 199; Van Doren, ‘‘Some Play- 
Party Songs from Eastern Illinois,” p. 493; Babcock, ‘‘“Games of Washington Children,” p. 247; 
Gardner, ‘‘Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” pp. 107 ff.; Goldy M. Hamilton, “The 
Play-Party in Northeast Missouri,” Journal of American Folklore, 2'7 (1914), 295; Cox, ‘Singing 
Games,” pp. 216 ff.; E. E. Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, New York (Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1937), p. 244, No. 30; Forsythe, Old Songs for Young America (New York, 1901), p. 10; 
Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands, p. 406. Flanders and Brown. 
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variation in one of the lines. In attempts to rhyme star in the line “Upon his 
breast he wore a star,’”’ rhymsters have produced such lines as these: ‘‘And 
in his mouth a large cigar,” ‘“That pointed to the pickle jar’; and to rhyme 
breast, “‘As big as any hornet’s nest.’’ Most of the lines, however, read “‘Which 
he carried in time of war,”’ or “‘Which denotes a sign of war.’’ Although Eng- 
lish versions of this song are rare, Canadian examples have been recorded." 


NO. 9 
(Newell, No. 21) 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, 
As you and I and everyone knows. 
How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, 
You and I and everyone knows. 


Waiting for a partner, waiting for a partner, 
Open the ring and choose one in, 
And let us all go round and sing. 


First the farmer sows his seeds, 
Then he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands, 
And turns around to view his lands. 


Waiting for a partner, etc. 


Persons attending the 1916 Missouri Folk-Lore Society meeting had played 
this game. There were variations noted in the first line of the song, ‘‘O 
sweet beans and barley grows,” “‘Rosary beans and barley grows,” “‘Oats and 
beans and barley grows,” and others, but the remainder of the song was es- 
sentially the same. Lady Gomme records eighteen versions of this game, all 
almost like mine, with the addition of a stanza beginning ‘‘Now you’re mar- 
ried you must obey.’’® Most printed versions include this last stanza,® al- 
though several do not. 


* Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” p. 50; Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore Collected 
in Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 131. 

*® Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, I1, 1-13. 

% Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 254, 30, 35, 36, 55, 129; Gomme and Sharp, 
Children’s Singing Games, p. 18, Set 1; Richard Chase, Old Songs and Singing Games (Chapel 
Hill, 1938), p. 37; Mari R. Hofer, Children’s Singing Games, Old and New (Chicago, 1901- 
1914), p. 22; Brown and Boyd, Old English and American Games, p. 22; Potter, This Way and 
That, p. 18; Wier, The Child’s Own Music Book, p. 83; Marsh, Singing Games and Drills (New 
York, 1925), p. 38; Barnett, Games, Rhythms, Dances, p. 28; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington 
Children,” p. 252; Cox, ‘Singing Games,” p. 193; E. F. Piper, ‘Some Play-Party Games of the 
Middle West,” Journal of American Folklore, 28 (1915), 273; Van Doren, ‘Some Play-Party 
Songs from Eastern Illinois,” p. 494; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 6, Group 1; Harry 
Sperling, The Playground Book (New York, 1929), p. 15; Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie 
Hills, p. 235; Burne, Shropshire Folklore, p. 508; Broadwood and Maitland, English County 
Songs, p. 87; Iolo A. Williams, English Folksong and Dance (London, New York, 1935), P- 75; 
May A. Wollaston, The Song Play Book (New York, 1917), p. 33; Northall, English Folk 
Rhymes, p. 370; Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium, p. 287 
(1925 ed.). 
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is No. 10. As We Go Round The Mulberry Bush 

d (Newell, No. 23) 

e As we go round the mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, the mulberry bush, 
h As we go round the mulberry bush, so early Monday morning. 

f° This is the way we wash our clothes, (repeat 2), so early Monday morning. 
1 This is the way we iron our clothes, so early Tuesday morning. 


This is the way we mend our clothes, so early Wednesday morning. 
This is the way we scrub the floor, so early Thursday morning. 
This is the way we sweep the house, so early Friday morning. 

This is the way we bake our bread, so early Saturday morning. 
This is the way we go to church, so early Sunday morning. 


This game was widely known in St. Louis and Missouri generally, as re- 
ported at the Folk-Lore Society meeting in 1916. The variation “‘barberry 
bush’”’ was known in Missouri also, although Newell seemed to think that it 
was restricted to Massachusetts. This game, like the preceding one, is agame 
of occupations or daily work.** Lady Gomme has only three variants of it,® 
but it was very popular in the United States, and has now become a favorite 
in kindergarten and school. There are a few British and Canadian versions 
recorded,®’ and an interesting Swedish version which has been translated into 
English.** 

NO. I1 
(Newell, No. 32) 
| Lazy Mary, will you get up, will you get up, will you get up, 
Lazy Mary, will you get up, will you get up today? 
No, Mother, I won’t get up, I won’t get up, 
I won’t get up, 


6 Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, p. 29. 
4 8 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 404-407. 

66 Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, p. 56; Brown and Boyd, Old English and American 
Games, p. 8; Potter, This Way and That, p. 1; Wier, The Child’s Own Music Book, p. 108; Marsh, 
Singing Games and Drills, p. 14; Ira W. Ford, Traditional Music of America (New York, 1940), 
p. 237; Henry C. Davis, ‘‘Negro Folk-Lore in South Carolina,” Journal of American Folklore, 
27 (1914), 250; Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard, The Complete Book of Games (New York, 
1938), p. 892; Farnsworth and Sharp, Folk Songs, Chanteys, and Singing Games, p. 35; Wollas- 
ton, The Song Play Book, p. 2; Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, p. 113; Singing Games 
and Rhythmic Plays, p. 10; Cox, “Singing Games,” p. 187; Barnett, Games, Rhythms, Dances, 
p. 7; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 30; Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, 
School, and Gymnasium, p. 283 (1925 ed.). 

67 Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” p. 54; Udal, ‘‘Dorsetshire Children’s 
Games,” p. 202; James Napier, ‘West of Scotland Versions of Some Singing Games,” The 
Folk-Lore Record, 4 (1881), 173; Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1870), p. 134; Mother Goose’s Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 215. 

68 Elizabeth Burchenal, Folk Dances and Singing Games (New York, 1909), pp. 10, 13: 


Washing the Clothes (Swedish Singing Game) 
1. We will wash our clothes, we’ll wash them, 
We will wash our clothes, just so, Tra, la, la, etc. 
. We will clap our clothes, etc. 
. We will rinse, etc. 
. We will wring, etc. 
. We will hang, etc., 6. stretch, 7. mangle. 
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No, Mother, I won’t get up, I won’t get up today. 
What will you give me if I get up, if I, etc. 
If I get up today? 
A slice of bread and a cup of tea, etc. 
No, Mother, etc. What will you give me, etc. 
A hunk of bread and a slice of cheese, etc. 
No, Mother, etc. What will you give me, etc. 
A hunk of fat and a roasted rat, etc. 
No, Mother, etc. What will you give me, etc. 
A nice young man with rosy cheeks, etc. 
Yes, Mother, I will get up, I will get up, 
I will get up, 
Yes, Mother, I will get up, I will get up today. 
Lazy Mary, you had to get up, you had to get up, etc. 
You had to get up today! 


This game was generally known in St. Louis and in Missouri, according to 
reports at the 1916 Missouri Folk-Lore Society meeting, although the deli- 
cacies offered to tempt Mary differed in various localities. Sometimes the 
daughter asked ‘What will you give me for my breakfast . . . for my dinner 
... for my supper?”’ She invariably refuses everything except the offer of a 
“nice young man.” There is no game in Lady Gomme’s collection called 
“Lazy Mary,” nor any game which is exactly like it. However, ‘‘Mary 
Brown” has elements which are similar. Mary Brown is asked to rise to see 
her father, mother, brother, etc., which she refuses to do, but she consents to 
see her sweetheart ‘“‘go through the town” or ‘‘through the street.’’®® This 
version seems to be the only English parallel of this game.”° Botkin cites only 
one Oklahoma version.” Other American versions in print are not numerous.” 
But “Lazy Mary”’ has been generally played in the United States in the past, 
and is popular today. 

A number of foreign parallels of ‘‘Lazy Mary’’ are found in German, French, 
and Yiddish. The German ‘‘Spinnerliedchen”’ contains offers by the mother to 
induce the daughter to spin. These are refused by the daughter until the 
mother promises her a husband.”* A Michigan version of the game is almost 
a translation of the German, except that the gifts offered differ. Whereas the 
German song offers a pair of shoes, hose, and then a husband, the Michigan 
version offers a hen, a cow, a horse, a husband.“ But the Michigan version 
follows the German song in the daughter’s excuse for not spinning, “I cannot 
spin, O see! my fingers are so sore,”’ and later “I can spin well,—O see, my 
fingers do not get sore.”’ 


6? Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 364-368. 

70 Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 232. 

™ Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, p. 28. 

7 Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,”’ pp. 18-19; Piper, ‘‘Some Play-Party Games of 
the Middle West,” p. 273; Cox, ‘‘Singing Games,” pp. 240-241; Pound, American Ballads and 
Songs (New York, 1922), pp. 225-226; Wier, The Child’s Own Music Book, p. 13; Shearin and 
Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk-Songs, pp. 44, 74. 

73 Elizabeth Burchenal, Folk Dances of Germany (New York, 1938), p. 106. 

7 Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, p. 201. 
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A Yiddish folk song called ‘“Yammele”’ is evidently an adaptation of the 
German ‘‘Spinnerliedchen,” and carries out the theme of “Lazy Mary,” and 
of parallel French folk songs. 

Yammele 
Yammele, Yammele, sing me a song, what does my little girl want? 
My little girl wants a pair of shoes, and we'll have to tell the shoemaker. 
No, mother, no; you don’t understand me; you don’t know what I mean. 
Yammele, Yammele, etc., 
My little girl wants a dress, and we'll have to tell the dressmaker, 
No, mother, no, etc. 
Yammele, Yammele, etc., 
My little girl wants a hat, efc., the hatter. 
No, mother, no, etc. 
Yammele, etc. 
My little girl wants a husband, and we’ll have to tell the marriage-broker. 
Yes, mother, yes; now you understand me; now you know what I mean. 


Numerous French versions develop the theme of ‘“‘la fille qui demande un 
mari.’’ One song begins, ‘‘What a mother I have! She cannot understand the 
sickness of her daughter.’’ Then.the mother asks the daughter if she will have 
a “belle robe,’’ a ‘“‘belle coiffe,”’ and finally ‘‘un joli jeune homme.” At last the 
daughter answers: ‘“‘Oui, ma mére, oui! Elle a bien deviné le mal de sa fille. 
Oui, etc., Elle a bien deviné le mal que j’ai!’’™ There are many such songs in 
Languedoc.” 
NO. 12 
(Newell, No. 37) 


Old Humpty is dead and laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, laid in his grave. 

Old Humpty is dead and laid in his grave, 
Oh, Oh, Oh. 


There grew an old apple tree over his head, 
Over his head, etc., 
The apples were ripe and beginning to fall, etc. 
There came an old woman a-picking them up, etc. 
Old Humpty got up and he gave her a kick, efc., 
That made the old woman go hippity hop, etc., 
Oh, Oh, Oh. 


This song is widely known as ‘‘Old Roger,”’ ‘“‘Old Grimes,” “Old Kramer,” 
“Old Pompey,” “Old Humpty,” “Old Humphrey,” “Old Grandaddy,” ‘‘Old 
Grumbler,” “Old Crompty,” “‘Old Ponto,” ‘‘Poor Robin,” “Poor Johnny,” 


% Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc, II, 243-244. 

7% Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc, 11, 100: Une pauvre fille voulait se 
marier,—elle n’osait pas le dire—ni le déclarer;—nuit et jour elle soupire, —toujours murmurant 
—ma trés chére mére,—il me faut un amant; 120: Oui, ma mére, je le veux et je l’aurai! Tais- 
toi, mignonne, Oui, ma mére, je le veux et je l’aurai! Tais-toi, mignonne,—je te le donnerai; 
321: Pourquoi pleurez-vous, la belle? pourquoi vous tormenter? Je pleure (pour avoir) une 
petite robe, Petite robe vous aurez. Par qui la ferons-nous faire? Par la couturiére du roi. A 
chaque aiguille—elle pousse un soupir d’amour. Pourquoi soupirez-vous, la belle? pourquoi vous 
tormenter, etc. 
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“Old Grampus,” ‘Old Rover,” ‘Old Robin,” “Old Billy Apple Tree,” “‘Old 
Growler,” “Little Johnny Wattles,” ‘‘Poor Toby,” and ‘‘Cock Robin.”’”? In 
the Brown University facsimile reproductions this old song is reprinted with 
the indication that it was known as a chantey. ‘‘The sheet music, with words 
by Mrs. H. B. and music by W. R. Dehnhoff, is dated 1876.’’78 Several Eng- 
lish versions read ‘‘Oliver Cromwell lay buried and dead.’’7® 


NO. 13 
(Newell, No. 58) 
Here comes a crowd of jolly sailor boys, 
Who lately came on shore; 
They spent their time in drinking glass of wine, 
As we go round once more. 
As we go round, and around, and around, 
As we go round once more; 
And this is the girl, and the very pretty girl, 
Who kissed while kneeling down. 


Only two persons at the Missouri Folk-Lore Society meeting in 1916 knew 
or had played this game, and both were from St. Louis. Miss Caroline Hagen 
had lived in a different part of the city from the one in which I grew up, but 
her version of this game was almost identical with mine, the only change being 
in the last two lines, which read: 


And this is the one, and the very pretty one, 
We choose for kneeling down. 


The song is almost unknown in the United States today. Collectors, however, 
have recorded the game as played in the past, both in the United States and 
Britain. Lady Gomme has six versions of it.8° The British versions usually 
end with the lines, 


7™ Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 16-24; Botkin, The 
American Play-Party Song, p. 100; Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands, p. 408; 
Neely, Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois, pp. 195-196; Gomme and Sharp, Children’s Singing 
Games, p. 7, Set 1; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,”’ p. 245; Cox, ‘‘Singing Games,” 
p. 209; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 20; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, 
p. 7; Pound, American Ballads and Songs, pp. 232-233; Susan D. Spenney, ‘“‘Ring Games from 
Raleigh, North Carolina,” Journal of American Folklore, 34 (1921), 113; A. H. Tolman and 
Mary O. Eddy, ‘Traditional Texts and Tunes,” Journal of American Folklore, 35 (1922), 407; 
Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1925), pp. 136-137; 
Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (London, 1932), II, p. 370, No. 259; 
Brown and Boyd, Old English and American Games, p. 21; Pamela M. Cole, ‘‘An Old Nursery 
Rhyme,” Journal of American Folklore, 13 (1900), 230-231; Belden, Ballads and Songs Col- 
lected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, p. 509. Flanders and Brown, p. 182. 

78 Series of Old American Songs (Facsimile Reproductions from the Harris Collection, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, 1936), No. 50. 

79 Broadwood and Maitland, English County Songs, p. 95; Robert Graves, The Less Familiar 
Nursery Rhymes (The Augustan Books of English Poetry, Second Series, No. 14, London, 1931), 


Pp. 20. 
8° Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 294-296. 
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And he who wants a pretty little girl, 
Must kiss her on the shore (or, on the floor).*! 


Some American versions are very much like mine, ending with ‘‘Let him kiss 
her kneeling down,” or ‘‘And kissed her kneeling down.’’®? Other versions end 
with ‘“‘Let him spin her round and round,” ‘Just tap her on the back,” and 
“Just lead her on the floor,”** Newell states that ‘A similar round given in 
Deuteromelia’’ in 1609 (as cited by Chappell), begins: 


We be three poor mariners, newly come from the seas; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, while others live at ease. 


Wier’s The Book of a Thousand Songs includes ‘‘We Be Three Mariners” and 
calls it ‘Old English,”’ but gives no date.“ A more modern song by Theodore 
Marzials begins ‘‘Oh, we’re three jolly, jolly sailor boys.” An Oklahoma 
version begins, ‘‘There were three jolly, jolly sailor girls.”® Lady Gomme 
records a song which begins ‘‘There were three jolly fishermen,’’®’ a verse 
which is also found in this country.*” Under another game song, Lady Gomme 
has a version beginning ‘Three jolly sailor boys,’’ and ending with ‘‘A kiss 
for kneeling there.’’®* This is included under ‘‘Round and Round the Village,” 
but it is undoubtedly a blending of two different songs. 


NO. 14 
(Newell, Nos. 63, 163) 


Go round and round the levee, go round and round the levee, 
Go round and round the levee, the island gates for you. 


Go in and out the window, etc. 

Stand forth and choose your lover, etc. 
I kneel because I love you, etc. 

O Mary, how I love you, etc. 


One kiss before I leave you, etc. 


This game was widely known by those present at the Missouri Folk-Lore 
Society meeting in 1916. Especially interesting were the variations in the re- 
frain sung by those who had played the game. These were, “For we have 
gained the day,” ‘‘The island gates to see,’’ ‘‘My island home to see,” “The 


81 Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 369; Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” 
p. 58; Wintemberg, “‘Folk-Lore Collected in Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 108. 

8 Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 253; Potter, This Way and That, p. 24. 

83 Gomme and Sharp, Children’s Singing Games, p. 12, Set 4; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk 
Criticism,” p. 39; Hamilton, ‘“The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri,” p. 301. 

8 Wier, The Book of a Thousand Songs (New York, 1918), p. 512. 

85 J. M. Chapple, Heart Songs (New York, 1909), p. 232. 

86 Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 221, 36. 

87 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 286-287; Singing Games 
and Rhythmic Plays, p. 23; Wollaston, The Song Play Book, p. 20. 
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island gates are free.’’ Newell has ‘‘As we are all so gay” and ‘‘For we have 
gained the day.”’ Variations in the song itself were contributed at the round- 
table discussion. Most of those living in St. Louis sang ‘‘Go round and round 
the levee,”’ while persons from other parts of the state sang, ‘‘Go round and 
round the valley” or “village.” 

The children in St. Louis who played this game in the playground where | 
taught in 1914 had made changes in this song. They added, 


I measure my love to show you, 
One shake before I leave you. 


They omitted “I kneel because I love you,” and instead of kissing the girl 
who is to take the place in the ring, the little girl who chose her shook hands 
with her before she joined the others. This is an interesting case of changes in 
a game in the same neighborhood within a generation. 

Lady Gomme calls this game ‘“‘Round and Round the Village.’’ She has 
nineteen variants, one of which, No. XVII, seems to be a combination of 
several games, for it begins ‘‘Three jolly sailor boys,” and follows my version 
of that game, ending with “A kiss for kneeling there.’’** This is followed by 
“Go in and out the window.’’** This game, with many variations in the re- 
frain, has been, and still is, a favorite children’s singing game in all parts of 
the United States.*® Professor Kittredge published an unusual version of this 
song in 1907.°° English and Canadian versions, as well as many American 
ones, include ‘‘Now follow me to London,” and sing ‘‘For we are all so gay” 


88 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 122-143. 

89 Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 255; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criti- 
cism,”’ No. 40; McDowell, Folk Dances of Tennessee, p. 60; Gardner, ‘‘Some Play-Party Games 
in Michigan,” p. 120; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 9; Cox, “Singing Games,” p. 195; 
Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi, pp. 287-288; Neely, Tales and Songs of Southern Illinois, 
p. 204; Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, pp. 47-48; Barnett, Games, Rhythms, Dances, p. 24; 
Ford, Traditional Music of America, p. 260; Shearin and Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk- 
lore, p. 36; Sperling, The Playground Book, p. 17; Brown and Boyd, Old English and American 
Games, p. 29; Potter, This Way and That, p. 2; Wollaston, The Song Play Book, p. 10 ; Bancroft, 
Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium, p. 375; Davis, ‘‘Negro Folk-Lore in 
South Carolina,” p. 250; Florence Warnick, ‘‘Play-Party Songs in Western Maryland,” Journal 
of American Folklore, 54 (1941), 165; E. C. Perrow, ‘“‘Songs and Rhymes from the South,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 26 (1913), 138; Ball, ‘“‘The Play-Party in Idaho,” pp. 1-26; 
Wood and Goddard, The Complete Book of Games, p. 572; Mrs. L. D. Ames, ‘‘The Missouri 
Play-Party,”’ Journal of American Folklore, 24 (1911), 306; H. E. K., ‘‘Florida Song Games,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 15 (1902), 193-194; Marsh, Singing Games and Drills, p. 54; 
Wier, The Child’s Own Music Book, p. 82; Hofer, Children’s Singing Games, Old and New, p. 16. 

9° G. L. Kittredge, ‘“‘Ballads and Rhymes from Kentucky,” Journal of American Folklore, 
20 (1907), 276: 

e Sail around the ocean in the long summer day, 
Sail around the ocean, and it’s buttermilk and whey. 
Face your beauty, etc., 
Kneel to your beauty, etc., 
Kiss your beauty, etc., 
Rise to your beauty, etc. 


% Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore Collected in Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 132; Chamberlain, 
“Folk-Lore of Canadian Children,” p. 253. 
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as arefrain.™ A French variant of ‘‘Round the Levee’”’ is found in Languedoc. 


NO. 15 
(Newell, No. 64) 


The farmer in the dell, the farmer in the dell, 
Heigh-ho the cherry, O, the farmer in the dell. 

The farmer takes a wife, etc., 

The wife takes a child, etc., 

The child takes a nurse, etc., 

The nurse takes the dog, etc., 

The dog takes the cat, etc., 

The cat takes the rat, etc., 

The rat takes the cheese, etc., 

The cheese stands alone, the cheese stands alone, 
Heigh-ho the cherry, O, the cheese stands alone. 


This game was very popular in many neighborhoods in St. Louis, and is 
so today. It has now become a kindergarten and primary grade school song, 
and is consequently known everywhere in the United States.** Lady Gomme 
has only one example of this game, ‘“The Farmer in his Den.’ Gomme and 
Sharp record an example from Gloucestershire,® and a number of versions, 
French and English, have been collected in Canada.” 


% Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc, 1, 255: 
Qui mettrons-nous sur l’escabeau? 
La Marie, qui est si belle. 
Qui lui mettrons-nous devant? 
Louis, qui l’aime tant. 
Je ne sais pas s'il l’aime bien, s’il l’aime guére; 
Trois baisers je lui ai vu faire. 
Trique, Traque, sur le sol! 
Cela prouve qu'il la veut. 
(Saint-Romain-le-Désert) 


% Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 29, 97, 100; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington 
Children,” pp. 254-255; Gardner, “Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” p. 97; Sperling, 
The Playground Book, p. 12; Cox, ‘‘Singing Games,” p. 186; Hofer, Children’s Singing Games 
Old and New, p. 20; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 25; Barnett, Games, Rhythms, 
Dances, p. 22; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 13; Brown and Boyd, Old English and 
American Games, p. 16; Marsh, Singing Games and Drills, p. 104; Julia D. Whiting, ‘‘Game of 
Farmer and His Wife,” Journal of American Folklore, 2 (1889), 310; Wier, The Child’s Own 
Music Book, p. 10; Wollaston, The Song Play Book, p. 17; Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, 
p. 42, ‘The Farmer in the Well’; Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, School, and 
Gymnasium, p. 265 (1925 ed.); Chase, Old Songs and Singing Games, p. 35. 

* Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, II, 420. 

% Gomme and Sharp, Children’s Singing Games, p. 14, Set 3. 

% Waugh, “‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” p. 51; Chamberlain, ‘‘Folk-Lore of Cana- 
dian Children,” p. 254; Bleakney, ‘‘Folk-Lore from Ottawa and Vicinity,” p. 160; M. Barbeau 
and P. Daviault, ‘‘Contes Populaires Canadiens,” Journal of American Folklore, 53(1940), 
170-171, 


Le pére est dans le puits (bis) 

La mére, efc., Le fils, La fille, Le chien, Le 
chat, Le rat, etc. 

En voyant la souris, 
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NO. 16 
(Newell, No. 117) 
I tisket, I tasket, a green and yellow basket, 
I sent a letter to my love, 
And on the way I dropped it, dropped, dropped it, etc. 
A little girl picked it up, and put it in her pocket! 


This is ‘‘Drop the Handkerchief” game, and it was very well known by all 
the members and visitors at the Missouri Folk-Lore Society meeting in St. 
Louis in 1916. Mrs. Edward Schaaf, of St. Mary’s, Missouri, contributed 
another version: 

Tisket, tasket, little red basket, 
I wrote a letter to my Papa, 
And on the way I lost it, lost it, etc. 


Lady Gomme records the game in three sections of her work on traditional 
games. One version of the game is called “Kiss in the Ring,” the others ‘‘Drop 
the Handkerchief.’’*? Other English examples of the game are found in Dorset- 
shire and elsewhere.** The game is well known in the United States, and is 
especially a favorite among little children.®® 


NO. 17 
(Newell, Nos. 150, 184) 


London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling down. 
London Bridge is falling down, So merrily. 


Here’s a prisoner we have caught, we have caught, etc. 
He stole my watch and stole my chain, stole my chain, etc. 
Off to prison he must go, he must go, etc. 


(The following is spoken): ‘‘Which will you have, gold or silver?”’ After the 
“‘prisoners’”’ have chosen one or the other, there is a tug of war between the 
two sides. This game was known to everyone at the meeting of the Folk-Lore 
Society in St. Louis in 1916, but the refrain as known by those present dif- 
fered widely. Nearly everyone present was familiar with the refrain common 





Du puits ils sont sortis, 
Pour la petite souris, 
Ils sont sortis du puits. 


97 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 305-310; tog—112; II, 
407-408, 418. 

%8 Udal, ‘‘Dorsetshire Children’s Games,” pp. 202-264, 346-348; Northall, English Folk 
Rhymes, pp. 364-365. 

99 John A. and Alan Lomax, Our Singing Country (New York, 1941), pp. 77, 168; Botkin, 
The American Play-Party Song, pp. 21, 30, 32; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” 
p. 257; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,”’ p. 33; Barnett, Games, Rhythms, Dances, p. 33; 
Gardner, ‘‘Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” pp. 96-97; Wier, The Child’s Own Music 
Book, p. 13; Dorothy La Salle, Play Activities for Schools (New York, 1929), p. 34; Hudson, 
Folksongs of Mississippi, p. 118; Brown and Boyd, Old English and American Games, p. 32; 
Potter, This Way and That, p. 3; Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, p. 233; Marsh, 
Singing Games and Drills, p. 16; Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, p. 59. 
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in St. Louis, ‘“‘So merrily,”’ but two ladies had sung ‘‘My fair lady,”’ and some 
others, ‘‘My gay lady.” 

Lady Gomme prints about fourteen versions of “‘London Bridge” and seven 
versions of ‘‘Hark the Robbers,” which is a similar game.!° Both English and 
American variations of ‘‘London Bridge” seem to incorporate some elements 
from ‘‘Hark the Robbers.’”! A French parallel of this game begins, ‘“‘Le pont 
est tombé, ma petite dame.’ 


NO. 18 
(Newell, No. 178) 


Will you give us bread and wine, bread and wine, bread and wine, 
Will you give us bread and wine, for we’re the Roman soldiers? 


No, we won’t give you bread and wine, bread and wine, bread and wine, 
No, we won’t give you bread and wine, for we’re the English soldiers. 


We will tell the king on you, king on you, king on you, 
We will tell the king on you, for we’re the Roman soldiers. 


What do we care for the king or you, king or you, king or you, 
What do we care for the king or you, for we’re the English soldiers. 


Are you ready for a fight, for a fight, for a fight, 
Are you ready for a fight, for we’re the Roman soldiers? 


Yes, we're ready for a fight, for a fight, for a fight, 
Yes, we’re ready for a fight, for we’re the English soldiers. 


This game was very popular in St. Louis when I was a child, and was revived 
among St. Louis children in the city playgrounds in 1914, after the Fuller 


100 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 332-350, 192-199» 
II, 441-442. 

10. Burne, Shropshire Folklore, p. 508; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 365; Gomme and 
Sharp, Children’s Singing Games, p. 3, Set 1, p. 14, Set 4; Brown and Boyd, Old English and 
American Games, pp. 37, 12; Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 33, 86, 129; Bancroft, 
Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium, p. 278; Forsythe, Old Songs for Young 
Americans, p. 30; Charles E. Smith, Games and Game Leadership (New York, 1932), p. 20; 
Potter, This Way and That, p. 4; Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, p. 64; Singing Games and 
Rhythmic Plays, p. 50, Group 3; Marsh, Singing Games and Drills, p. 32; Hamilton, ‘‘The Play- 
Party in Northeast Missouri,” p. 303; Spenney, “Ring Games from Raleigh, N. C.,” p. 111; 
Gardner, ‘‘Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” p. 110; Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie 
Hills, p. 233 (bibliography); Fyleman, Sugar and Spice—A Collection of Nursery Rhymes New 
and Old, p. 19; Ethel F. Betts, Familiar Nursery Jingles (New York, 1908), p. 49; Mother Goose’s 
Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 108; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” No. 90; Ford, 
Traditional Music of America, p. 262; Cox, ‘Singing Games,” p. 232, Babcock, ‘Games of 
Washington Children,” p. 262. 

102 Lambert, Chants et Chansons Populaires du Languedoc, I, p. 280: 

Le pont est tombé, ma petite dame (bis) 
Il faudra l’arranger. 

Nous n’avons point d’argent. 

Nous irons en voler. 

Que fait-on aux voleurs? 

On les pend par le cou. 
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Sisters sang it when they came to St. Louis under the direction of Cecil J. 
Sharp. I taught the Fuller Sisters’ version to the children in the playgrounds 
where I was an instructor in 1914; but in 1944, when I made a short survey of 
singing games in the St. Louis playgrounds, I found no one who knew the 
song. The Fuller Sisters’ version adds the following lines to those in my ver- 
sion: 

We will tell the Pope of you, 

We don’t care for the Pope or you, 

(And after the mock fight ensues); 

Now we've only got one arm, 

Now we've only got one leg, 

Now we've only got one eye. 


Lady Gomme records nineteen versions of the game she calls ‘“‘We Are the 
Rovers,”’ although in seven of the variants the refrain given is ‘‘We are the 
Romans.”’'** Newell’s three versions do not mention Romans, but the game 
as given in Gomme and Sharp is called ‘The Roman Soldiers.’ This is a 
more elaborated song, calling for one cupful of wine and then two cups full, 
and threatening to ‘‘send our cats to scratch” and ‘‘our dogs to bite.”” Some 
other published versions include these elements, and some begin, ‘‘Have you 
any blackberry wine?’’!® 


NO. 19 
(Newell, No. 44) 
One, I love; two, I love; three, I love I say; 
Four, I love with all my heart; 
And five, I cast away. 
Six, he loves; seven, she loves; eight, they both love; 
Nine, he comes; ten, he tarries; eleven, he courts; 
And twelve, he marries. 


This is an old rhyme for counting appleseeds, which was not sung, but 
chanted. Nearly everyone at the Folk-Lore Society meeting in 1916 knew the 
rhyme. Miss Jane Johns of St. Charles, Missouri, added: 


Thirteen, wealth; fourteen, riches; 
All the rest are little witches. 


Another variant of these numbers comes from Kansas: 


Thirteen, they quarrel; fourteen, they part; 
Fifteen, they die of a broken heart. 


103 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 343-360, 456. 

106 Gomme and Sharp, Children’s Singing Games, p. 8, Set 4. 

10 Burne, Shropshire Folklore, p. 508; Brown and Boyd, Old English and American Games, 
Pp. 35, 36; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 261; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk 
Criticism,” p. 40, No. 94; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 6, Group 2; Burchenal, Folk 
Dances from Old Homelands (New York, 1922), p. 69; Udal, ‘‘Dorsetshire Children’s Games,” 
p. 361. 
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This rhyme is generally known in this country,!% and in Canada.!° 


HAND-CLAPPING GAMES 


NO. 20 
(Newell, No. 71) 
Pease porridge hot, pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot, nine days old. 
Some like it hot, some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot nine days old. 


This game was generally known by the participants in the discussion at 
the Folk-Lore Society meeting in 1916. Miss Jennie Chase of St. Louis said 
that when she played it, the children added to the first four lines, ‘‘My mother 
sent me out to chop wood.”’ The rhyme was accompanied by furious clapping 
of a companion’s palms, the children clapping either on one side of a circle or 
the other, or both alternately. y 

This rhyme is still known as a hand-clapping accompaniment in the United 
States.!° In England it is a nursery rhyme known as pease-pudding.’” In 
Scotland, the rhyme reads as it does in my collection, but it is used as a riddle. 
After the rhyme is recited, the questioner asks, ‘‘Can you spell me that in four 
letters?”’ or “‘without a »?”’ The answer is, of course, t-h-a-t."° 


NO. 21 
May Mack, dressed in black, 
Three gold buttons down her back. 


I love coffee, I love tea, 
I love the boys and the boys love me. 


I asked my mother for fifty cents 
To see the elephant jump the fence; 


He jumped so high, he touched the sky, 
He never came back till the Fourth of July. 


One flew East, one flew West, 
One flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


This was another hand-clapping game which we played as children. It 
seems to be a merging of several distinct rhymes. Lomax lists the first eight 
lines as a hand-clapping game from South Carolina." The last two lines are 


106 C, L. Pullen, ‘‘A Rhyme for Divination by Means of Apple-Seeds,”” Journal of American 
Folklore, 2 (1889), 71; idem, ‘‘Counting Apple Seeds,” Journal of American Folklore, 26 (1913), 
373- 
107 Bleakney, ‘‘Folk-Lore from Ottawa and Vicinity,” p. 168; Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore Col- 
lected in Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 95. 

108 Wollaston, The Song Play Book, p. 37; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” 
Pp. 275; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 30, Group 2. 

109 Graves, The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes, p. 15. 

10 Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 108; Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, 
and Jingles, p. 164. 

1 Lomax, Our Singing Country, pp. 72-73, No. 904. 
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found in counting-out rhymes,'!* and most of the other lines are listed as 
nonsense or nursery rhymes in British and American collections, and as skip- 
ping or marching games."% 


NO. 22 
(Newell, No. 149) 


As I went up the apple tree, 

All the apples fell on me. 

Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 

Did you ever tell a lie? 

Yes, you did, you know you did; 
You broke your mother’s tea-pot lid. 


This was another of our hand-clapping games, although it is generally listed 
as a counting-out rhyme." 
NO. 23 


One I one, two II two, three III three, 
IV four, V five, VI six, VII seven, 
VIII eight, IX nine, X ten! 


This was a hand-clapping game through which we learned the Roman nu- 
merals. I have found no record of it anywhere else. The children stood in a 
circle and joined hands, then they clapped alternately through ‘‘X ten,” 
when they crossed their arms on their chests. The one who laughed first was 
put out of the circle, and the game continued until there was only one solemn 
survivor. 

NO. 24 
I am a Chin, Chin, come from China, 
I like Amelikan girl, she lika me; 
I say a hunka, modacala, chunka, 
Say, O gal, the big Chinee! 


This was another hand-clapping game, for which I have found no parallels. 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES 
NO. 25 


One, two, three, and out goes she, 
In the middle of the deep blue sea. 


12 Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 36; Wintemberg, “‘Folk-Lore Collected in 
Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 150; K. W. Porter, ‘‘Children’s Songs and Rhymes of the Porter 
Family,” Journal of American Folklore, 54 (1941), 169. 

"3 Graves, The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes, p. 11; Burne, Shropshire Folklore, p. 523; 
“Children’s Games,” Folk-Lore Record, 5 (1882), No. 14; Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from 
Ontario,” p. 62; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, pp. 387, 395; H. C. Bolton, The Counting-Out 
Rhymes of Children (New York, 1888), p. 117; Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 1, 7-8; Halliwell, English Nursery Rhymes, pp. 86, 121; Perrow, ‘Songs and Rhymes 
from the South,” p. 186; Whitney and Bullock, Folk-Lore from Maryland (Memoirs of the 
American Folklore Society, Vol. 18, 1925), p. 154; Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie Hiils, 
p. 230; Newman I. White, American Negro Folk Songs (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1928), 
PP. 249, 288. 

14 Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, p. 229; Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes of Chil- 
dren, p. 114, No. 743; Babcock, ‘“Games of Washington Children,” p. 271; Heck, ‘Folk Poetry 
and Folk Criticism,” p. 36. 
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This counting-out rhyme was generally known throughout the United 
States, and is in use today, in this country and in England, with numerous 
variations." 

NO. 26 
(Newell, No. 149) 


I, 2, 3, 4, §, 6, 7) 
All good children go to heaven, 
All bad children go to hell, 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


This is a very popular counting-out rhyme, and, in its many variations, is 
found in English-speaking countries, as well as in foreign lands."* Bolton gives 
examples from many languages. The ‘‘“German Broom Dance,” which has 
been translated in this country and has become a very popular kindergarten 
and primary school dance, begins with the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,117 and 
has many variants."* English translations are current in this country." 


u5 DPD, C. Beard, The Outdoor Handy Book (New York, 1901), p. 253; Halliwell, English 
Nursery Rhymes, p. 124; Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, Nos. 84, 424, 423, 422; 
p. 77, No. 191; Gardner, “Some Counting-Out Rhymes in Michigan,” Journal of American 
Folklore, 31 (1918), 522; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 350; Perrow, ‘Songs and Rhymes 
from the South,” p. 141; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 36; Bolton, ‘‘Counting- 
Out Rhymes of Children,” Journal of American Folklore, 1 (1888), 33; Charles G. Leland, 
‘Children’s Rhymes and Incantations,” Journal of American Folklore, 2 (1889), 115; Mother 
Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 16. 

U6 Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, Nos. 141, 181, 200, 201, 210, 211, 212, 213; 
Gardner, ‘‘Counting-Out Rhymes in Michigan,”’ p. 522; A. M. Espinosa, ‘‘New Mexican Span- 
ish Folklore,” Journal of American Folklore, 29 (1916), 528-529; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk 
Criticism,” p. 36; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 274; Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore 
Collected in Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 123; Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” 
p. 43; J. F. and E. E. Doering, ‘‘Some Western Ontario Folk Beliefs and Practices,” Journal of 
American Folklore, 51 (1938), 65; Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, Nos. 434, 435, 
437; Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 16; Lambert, Chants et Chansons 
Populaires du Languedoc, 1, 73, 111. 

17 Burchenal, Folk Dances of Germany, p. 14: 

Eins, zwei, drei, vier, fiinf, sechs, sieb’n, 
Wo ist denn mein Schatz geblieb’n? 

Ist nicht hier, ist nicht da, 

Ist wohl in Amerika. 


Another version in Bolton (No. 210) reads: 
In Berlin, in Stettin, 
Wo die schénen Madchen bliihn! 
8 Gertrud Rémhildt, Sing Sang (Etzlingen und Miinchen: Schreiber, n.d.), p. 23; 


Eins, zwei, drei, vier, fiinf, sechs, sieben, 
Eine alte Frau kocht Riiben, 
Eine alte Frau kocht Speck, 
Und du bist weg! 


19 Barnett, Games, Rhythms, Dances, p. 93; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 68, 
Group 3; Burchenal, Dances of the People (New York, 1913), p. 79; Rural Recreation for Ken- 
tucky (National Youth Administration for Kentucky, November, 1936). 
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NO. 27 
Eny, meny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
If he hollers, make him pay 
Fifty dollars every day. 
O-U-T spells out, and out goes she, 
In the middle of the deep blue sea. 


This is the most popular of counting-out rhymes in the United States, and 
is also well known in the British Isles, in many variations.'”° 


NO. 28 
Eny, meny, miny, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
If he hollers, let him go, 
Eny, meny, miny, mo. 


This shortened version of this counting-out rhyme is also very popular."™! 


NO. 29 
The simplest form of counting-out line which we used was: 
My mother said that I should take this one! 


BALL-BOUNCING GAME 


NO. 30 
(Newell, No. 149) 


One, two, button my shoe; 

Three, four, shut the door; 

Five, six, pick up sticks; 

Seven, eight, lay them straight; 

Nine, ten, the big fat hen; 

Eleven, twelve, mind yourself; 
Thirteen, fourteen, maids are sporting; 
Fifteen, sixteen, maids are kissing; 
Seventeen, eighteen, maids are waiting; 
Nineteen, twenty, maids are plenty; 
Twenty-one, twenty-two, If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in two; 
Twenty-three, twenty-four, 

Mary at the kitchen door, 

Eating apples by the score, 

One, two, three, four. 


120 Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, Nos. 603, 604; Gardner, ‘‘Counting-Out 
Rhymes in Michigan,” p. 526; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 36; Perrow, ‘‘Songs 
and Rhymes from the South,” p. 142; Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore Collected in Toronto and 
Vicinity,”’ p. 150; Northall, English Folk Rhymes. 

121 Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, No. 600; Perrow, ‘‘Songs and Rhymes from the 
South,” p. 142; Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,”’ p. 42; Babcock, ‘‘Games of 
Washington Children,” p. 274; Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymna- 
sium. 
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These numbers and rhymes were chanted as an accompaniment to bouncing 
a rubber ball. The children of my generation recited the numbers through 
twenty-four, but the children who played this game on the St. Louis play- 
grounds in 1914 had increased the numbers and rhymes to nearly a hundred. 
Most of the rhymes were puerile and senseless, and at the time I did not 
record them. In most printed collections, the numbers do not go beyond 
twenty.!” One of these rhymes, ‘If you love me as I love you,” was an old 
autograph favorite, and was freely used by sworn friends as inscriptions in 
autograph albums. } 
NO. 31 

Hippety hop to the barber shop, 

To buy a stick of candy; 

One for me and one for you, 

And one for little Annie. 


This rhyme was accompanied by hopping and skipping. It is a common 
skipping game in the United States.'%8 


ROPE-JUMPING GAMES 
NO. 32 


In my generation we did not recite rhymes to accompany jumping rope, 
but the children today have many elaborate verses and many more intri- 
cate methods of rope-jumping than we did. Our repertories of jumping 
rope consisted of simple jumping with a single rope held either by two girls, or 
by the individual jumper; ‘‘Red Hot Pepper,’’ jumping very fast with a single 
rope held as indicated; ‘‘Double Dutch,”’ where two ropes were used and 
turned inwardly by two girls, each of whom held a rope in each hand; and 
‘Double Irish,” played with two ropes in the same way, except that the ropes 
were turned outwardly. These games are still played in playground and school- 
yard in the United States,! but new ones have been added. These will be 
discussed later in this paper, in the section devoted to singing games in the 
St. Louis playgrounds in 1944. 


12 Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, Nos. 410, 411, 424, 22, 61, 66, 84, 142; Northall, 
English Folk Rhymes, p. 350; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 272; Halliwell, 
Nursery Rhymes of England, p. 132; Graves, The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes, p. 23; Udal, 
“Dorsetshire Children’s Games,”’ p. 255; Shearin and Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk 
Songs, p. 35; Chamberlain, ‘‘Folk-Lore of Canadian Children,” p. 253; Bolton, ‘‘More Counting- 
Out Rhymes,” Journal of American Folklore, 10 (1897), 317; McCollum, ‘‘Winter Evenings in 
Iowa,”’ p. 109; Winifred Smith, ‘‘A Modern Child’s Game Rhymes,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, 39 (1926), 82; Fyleman, Sugar and Spice—A Collection of Nursery Rhymes New and Old, 
p. 27; Betts, Familiar Nursery Jingles (New York, 1908), p. 54; Lambert, Chants et Chansons 
Populaires du Languedoc, 1, 72; Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
II, 195-196; D. N. Crockett, ‘‘Children’s Rhymes from Michigan,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, 44 (1931), 116; Mellinger E. Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians (London, 
1933). 

23 Potter, This Way and That, p. 13; Ford, Traditional Music of America, p. 264; Heck, 
“Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 52. 

14 Dorothy La Salle, Play Activities for Elementary Schools (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.), 
PP. 55, 56, 71, 72. 
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NO. 33 
(Newell, No. ror) 
How many miles to Mile-a-Bright? 
Three score and ten; 
Can I get there by candle light? 
Yes, and back again. 


This rhyme and the following one (No. 34) were contributed at the Mis- 
souri Folk-Lore Society meeting in St. Louis in 1916. Newell’s, and other 
versions, read ‘‘to Babylon,” or “Barley Break,”’ ‘‘Marlow Bright,’’ etc. One 
of Newell’s versions is Scotch, dating from the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Newell states that the game of “Barley Break’”’ is mentioned in Sidney’s 
Arcadia. Lady Gomme calls the game ‘‘How Many Miles to Babylon?” and 
prints nineteen versions.’ ‘‘Babylon”’ is the most common name used in this 
game, although the others vary from “London,” “Boston town,” ‘Barley 
Bridge,”’ ‘‘Banbury,” ‘‘Gandigo,”’ ‘‘Burslem,’’ to ‘‘Bethlehem.’’!”* 


NO. 34 
(Newell, p. 171) 
Frog in the middle, and can’t get out; 
Take a little stick and stir him all about. 


This is a traditional English game listed by Lady Gomme,’ and is known 
in the United States."** B. A. Botkin cites Brand, who traces the game back 
to 1343 (Brand, Popular Antiquities, pp. 526—527).*° 


NO. 35 
(Newell, pp. 127-128) 
Ring- a—round—a rosy, 
A pocket full of posy, 
Chacko! (All stoop down). 


This is a common game for little children.'*° 


12% Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 231-238. 

26 Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, p. 101; Hofer, Children’s Singing Games, Old 
and New, p. 43; Miss Allen, ‘‘Children’s Game Rhymes,” p. 19; Chambers, Popular Rhymes of 
of Scotland, p. 123; Fyleman, Sugar and Spice—A Collection of Nursery Rhymes New and Old, 
p. 30; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, pp. 396, 398, 421, 422; Bancroft, Games for the Playground, 
Home, School, and Gymnasium, p. 108; Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, 
Pp. 221, 242. 

27 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 145-146. 

28 La Salle, Play Activities for Elementary Schools, p. 47; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk 
Criticism,” p. 34; Shearin and Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folksongs, p. 38; Scarborough, 
On the Trail of Negro Songs, p. 130. ‘ 

129 Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, p. 28. 

189 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 108-111; Heck, ‘‘Folk 
Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 25; Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, p. 28; Gardner, 
“‘Counting-Out Rhymes in Michigan,” pp. 119-120; Wier, The Child’s Own Music Book, p. 14; 
Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 360; Elsie Clews Parsons, ‘‘Folklore from Aiken, South Caro- 
lina,” Journal of American Folklore, 34 (1921), 38. 
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NO. 36 
Where are you going, my pretty maid, my pretty maid, my pretty maid? 
I’m going a-milking, sir, she said, sir, she said, sir, she said, 
May I go with you, my pretty maid? etc. 
Yes, if you please, kind sir, she said, etc. 
What is your fortune, my pretty maid? etc. 
My face is my fortune, sir, she said, etc. 
Then I can’t marry you, my pretty maid, etc. 
Nobody asked you, sir she said, etc. 


This is an old English song, popular in this country two generations ago,'*! 
and sung as a game in some sections. 


NO. 37 
Nine o’clock is striking; 
Mother, may I go out? 
My beau is in the garden; 
He wants to take me out! 


The children in my neighborhood when I was a child made a ceremony of 
this rhyme, because at nine o’clock the local fire engine-house equipment was 
taken out on its trial run, and the children would sing this rhyme as they 
watched the spirited horses and the gleaming engines dash out and, in a few 
minutes, return. This was our curfew; nine o’clock was bedtime. This rhyme 
is not uncommon in English and American folklore, although the time is 
sometimes given as twelve o'clock, and there are variations in the lines.’” 
Lady Gomme records an old English game which begins: ‘‘Mother, may I go 
out to play?” which has a cumulative rhyme at the end.'* 


NO. 38 
I love little Johnny, I do mamma, 
I love little Johnny, I do, mamma; 
I love little Johnny, but don’t you tell pa, 
I love little Johnny, I do mamma. 


He asked me to marry, he did mamma, etc., 
He asked me to marry, but don’t you tell pa, etc., 


He gave me a ring, he did, mamma, etc., 
He gave me a ring, but don’t you tell pa, etc., 


And now we are married, we are, mamma, etc., 
And now we are married, and you can tell pa, etc. 


181 Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, pp. 85, 87, 124; Whitaker, Wiseman, 
Wishart, eds., The Clarendon Song Books (London: Oxford University Press, 1929), I, No. 4; 
Fyleman, Sugar and Spice—A Collection of Nursery Rhymes New and Old, p. 34; Betts, Familiar 
Nursery Jingles, p. 5; The World’s Wit and Humor (New York: Review of Reviews Company, 
1906), p. 156. ; 

182 Smith, ‘‘A Modern Child’s Game Rhymes,” p. 82; Frederick Johnson, ‘‘More Children’s 
Jumping Rhymes,” Journal of American Folklore, 42 (1929), 305. 

%3 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 390-396; Newell, Games 
and Songs of American Children, p. 172. 
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NO. 39 
Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie, 
Did you ever see a lassie, go this way and that? 
Go this way and that way, and this way, and that way, 
Did you ever see a lassie go this way and that? 


This song is accompanied by a diversified and prolonged pantomime. It is 
now a favorite kindergarten and elementary school game.'™ Lady Gomme lists 
this game as ‘‘When I Was a Young Girl.’""*> Newell has a similar game, 
“When I Was a Shoemaker.’ 

NO. 40 
Here we come! 
Where from? 
New York. 
What’s your trade? 
Lemonade. 
Give us some! 


After the chanting of this dialogue, the opposing sides chose letters of the 
alphabet which represented certain trades or activities. By pantomime the 
children acted out their trades while the opposing side tried to guess what the 
letters meant. This was a common game in this country,’ and is still played 
today. 

NO. 41 
Star light, star bright, 
You're the first I see to-night; 
I wish I may, I wish I might; 
I wish my very wish to-night! 


This rhyme was chanted by groups of children who waited for the first star 
of the evening to appear, after which they silently made a wish and believed 
that it would come true. These lines, with numerous variations, are well 
known throughout the United States.'** 


NO. 42 


Many rhymes used as cries of derision were very popular among children 
of my generation, and are still used to some extent today. A number of these 
rhymes were about Negroes, the most famous being, of course, “‘Eny, meny, 
miny, mo,”’ etc. There were others, however, some of which might have been 


14 Marsh, Singing Games and Drills, p. 6; Wollaston, The Song Play Book, p. 3; Sperling, 
The Playground Book, p. 19; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 17, Group 1; Botkin, The 
American Play-Party Song, p. 28. 

4% Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 362-374, 457. 

138 Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, pp. 88-89. 

487 Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 265; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk 
Criticism,” p. 30, No. 59; Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, pp. 249-250; Botkin, 
The American Play-Party Song, p. 28; Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, 11, 305-306; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 402; Halliwell, English Nursery Rhymes, 
p. 316. 

48 Babcock, “Games of Washington Children,” p. 270; Doering, ‘‘Some Western Ontario 
Folk Beliefs and Practices, ” p. 65. 
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used as counting-out rhymes in former times, but which we used to chant with 
ne particular purpose in mind, except as an expression of the traditional 
rhyming chants of the neighborhood. 


Nigger, nigger, never die! 
Black face and shiny eye! 


Some people say that a nigger won’t steal, 

But I caught one in my cornfield, 

Away down yonder in the cornfield. 

I know something, I won't tell, 

Two little niggers in a peanut-shell! 

Two little niggers lay in bed; 

One was sick, the other was dead. 

What do you think the doctor said? 
Ta-ra-ra-ra, boom de-ay! 

Policeman, policeman, don’t catch me; 

Catch that nigger behind the tree! 

I went to the river, and I couldn’t get across; 

I jumped on a nigger; I thought he was a horse. 
The horse began to holler; I sold him for a dollar. 


These rhymes about Negroes are known throughout the United States 
among whites and Negroes,'® and also in Canada."° An old Scotch rhyme 
which may have suggested one of these Negro rhymes is found in Chambers." 

Other cries of derision, defiance, or entreaty, not relating to Negroes, were 
popular with the youngsters of my generation. 


NO. 43 


Johnny get your hair cut, haircut, haircut, 
Johnny get your hair cut, fifteen cents! 


89 Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes, pp. 112-113; Ford, Traditional Music of America, p. 373; 
Tally, Negro Folk Rhymes, pp. 11, 45, 66, 110, 173, 187; Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro 
Songs, p. 152; White, American Negro Folk Songs, pp. 193-194; Perrow, “‘Songs and Rhymes 
from the South,” pp. 124, 127; Anna K. Stimson, “‘Cries of Defiance and Derision, etc.” Journal 
of American Folklore, 58 (1945), 125; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,’’ No. 102; Gard- 
ner, ‘Some Counting-Out Rhymes in Michigan,” p. 526; White, American Negro Folk Songs, 
PP. 229, 297, 370-372. 

40 Waugh, ‘‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” p. 61; Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore Collected 
in Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 121; Graves, The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes, p. 27, Bleakney, 
“Folk-Lore from Ottawa and Vicinity,” p. 166. 

41 Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 119: 

I ken something that I’ll no tell, 
A’ the lasses o’ our town cruppen’ in a shell. 


I’ve found something that I'll no tell, 
A’ the lads o’ our town clockin’ in a shell, etc. 
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Where did you get that hat? 

I bought it at the store. 

How much did you pay for it? 
A dollar twenty-four. 

Cry, baby, cry, 

Put your finger in your eye, 
And tell you mother it’s a lie! 
Joe, Joe, bumped his toe, 
In the battle of Mexico. 


Grandmother tippy-toe, 
Lost her crutch, and away she go! 


Johnny is mad, and I am glad, 

And I know how to tease him: 

A bottle of wine to make him shine, 
And two little niggers to squeeze him. 
First the best, second, the same, 

Last the worst in all the game! 


Well? Well! How many wells make a river? 


Sticks and stones will break my bones, 
But names can never hurt me! 


Rain, rain, go away! 
Come again some other day! 
or 


Come some other washing day! 


A modern rhyme of this type which is popular in St. Louis today is: 


I should worry, I should care, 

I should marry a millionaire! 

He should die, and I should cry, 
And I should marry another guy! 


These old rhymes have been common in English-speaking countries for many 
generations.'* 


12 Stimson, ‘‘Cries of Defiance and Derision,” pp. 125, 126, 127; Mellinger E. Henry, 
“Nursery Rhymes from Georgia,” Journal of American Folklore, 47 (1934), 340; Bolton, ‘‘More 
Counting-Out Rhymes,” p. 321; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 359; Halliwell, English Nurs- 
ery Rhymes, p. 103; Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 377; Chambers, 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 182, Doering, ‘‘Some Western Ontario Folk Beliefs and Prac- 
tices,” p. 65; Waugh, ‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” p. 61; White, American Negro Folk 
Songs, pp. 117, 118. 
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NO. 44 
What are little girls made of, made of, 
What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice, and all that is nice; 
That’s what little girls are made of! 


What are little boys made of, made of, 
What are little boys made of? 

Snakes and snails, and puppy dog tails; 
That’s what little boys are made of! 


These rhymes are well known now, and have been in the past.’ 


NO. 45 


One for the money, 
Two for the show, 

Three to get ready, 
And four for to go! 


This rhyme was used by us for starting races. Bolton records it as a count- 
ing-out rhyme, but English writers list it as a rhyme to start off races, 
usually horse races. Ours, however, were exclusively foot races. 


NO. 46 


Rich man, poor man, begger man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief! 


Silk, satin, calico, rags! 
These are old familiar button counts generally known. 


NO. 47 
A pin, a pin, a poppy show, 
Give me a pin, and I’ll let you know. 


Lady Gomme records this game as ‘‘Pinny Show,” the first line reading “‘A 
pin to see the poppet show,’ although a variant reads ‘‘poppy show.” It is 
an old game common in England, where it was played just as we played it in 
St. Louis. Some of the children used a cardboard box containing colored pic- 
tures and a lighted candle. They charged a pin for the others to look in. 


II. St. Louis PLAYGROUNDS, 1914 


In 1914, when I was an instructor in the St. Louis Municipal Playgrounds, 
I found that the children in the two playgrounds where I worked knew some of 


43 Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs, p. 303; Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, 
and Jingles, p. 376; Fyleman, Sugar and Spice—A Collection of Nursery Rhymes New and Old, 
pp. 2, 3; Betts, Familiar Nursery Jingles, p. 31; Graves, The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes, 
p. 20; Wintemberg, ‘‘Folk-Lore Collected in Toronto and Vicinity,” p. 92. 

™ Bolton, Counting-Out Rhymes, p. 119, No. 838; Beard, The Outdoor Handy Book, p. 286; 
Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 205; Graves, The Less Familiar Nursery 
Rhymes, p. 30. 

45 Beard, The Outdoor Handy Book, p. 291. 

46 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 41-43. 
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the singing games in my collection, but were unfamiliar with others. The 
games which were played by the youngsters of that time included the follow- 
ing: “Three Dukes,” “Miss Jennia Jones,” “Sally Waters,” “The Mulberry 
Bush,” ‘“‘Lazy Mary,” “London Bridge,” ‘Round the Levee,” “Farmer in 
the Dell,’”’ “I Tisket, I Tasket,” ‘Mary Mack,” ‘Ring Around a Rosy,” 
and most of the counting-out rhymes, ball-bouncing, and vituperative rhymes 
which I have recorded from my own childhood. I taught the children in my 
playgrounds the games which I knew, among others the Fuller Sisters’ version 
of the ‘‘Roman Soldiers.” 

When I returned to these playgrounds in 1944 for a short survey of chil- 
dren’s singing games, I found that the games I had taught to the children of 
that neighborhood were in great measure forgotten. This may be due to the 
fact that only the younger children played the singing games (the older ones 
being more interested in competitive athletics and the manual arts), and con- 
sequently their immature memories did not preserve the songs I had taught 
them, and these games were therefore not handed down to future generations 
of children in that district. Most of the games which later generations of 
children knew were those taught them in kindergarten and elementary school 
primary classes. 

This 1914 section of my study is necessarily brief, because I did not make 
a systematic survey of games at that period, my interests being entirely in- 
structional, and also because my knowledge was restricted to only two play- 
grounds, in which only the little children played singing games. 


III. St. Louts PLAYGROUNDs, 1944 


When I made a two weeks’ survey of children’s singing games in the St. 
Louis playgrounds in 1944, I found that the children knew several of the older 
singing games which I had played as a child. They did, however, know some 
others which I had not played. The songs which were most generally known in 
the ten playgrounds which I visited were those which had been taught to the 
children in kindergarten and elementary school. These included “The Mul- 
berry Bush,” “‘The Farmer in the Dell,” “I Tisket, I Tasket,” “Oats, Peas, 
and Barley Grow,” ‘‘Round the Valley,” ‘‘Did You Ever See a Lassie?’”’ and 
“Ring Around a Rosy.’’ Of games not taught in the schools, the children were 
most familiar with: ‘‘Three Dukes,” ‘‘Sally Water,” ‘‘Lazy Mary,” and “‘Lon- 
don Bridge.”’ Variations had crept into the lines of the older games which had 
not been learned in school. Of ‘“Three Dukes,” I found the following variants: 


NO. 2 


Here come three dukes a-riding, etc., 
With a ransom, tansom, cinnamon tea; 


or 
Rasmun, dasmun, a titta ma toe; 


or 
So rest my tan, my tin, and my toes; 
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e (The second and third refrains are from playgrounds for colored children). 
v- What are you riding here for? (Or) 
‘Y What you all riding here for? (Colored) 
in We're riding here to get married, etc. 
is Why don’t you take one of us, sir? 
2g You're all too dirty (nasty) and greasy. 
y We're just as good as you are (as clean as you are). 
n I think I'll come up and take Lois. 
How do you know you'll get her? 
\. I’ll come right up and take her. 
f Now we shall have a donkey ride, 
e or 
s Here we go for a buggy ride. 
t Variants of other singing games follow: 
$ NO. 7 
f 


An unusual version of ‘‘Sally Water’ comes from the Negro playgrounds in 
St. Louis. A great influx of Negroes to St. Louis after the first World War is 
no doubt responsible for these variations in the old singing games, which may 
have been brought up from the South with the newcomers. 


Little Sally Walker, 

Sitting in a saucer, 

Weeping and crying for a nice young man. 
Rise, Sally, rise; 

Wipe your weeping eyes. 

Put your hand on your hip, 

Let your backbone slip; 

Shake it to the east, O baby; 

Shake it to the west; 

Shake it to the one you love the best. 


These lines are accompanied by dancing gestures after Sally rises. It may be 
that the song and dance accompaniment might have originated in Harlem or 
in some other negro center of jazz rhythm, instead of in the agricultural 
South. The children in the white playgrounds of St. Louis sing ‘‘Sally Water” 
as it was sung in my generation, except for one line: 


Weeping and crying for someone to love her. 


This change may be due to the advent of supervised play in school yards and 
playgrounds. In my generation the old marriage games were not revised for 
children. As an example of modern revisions, we find in the variant of “‘I 
Tisket, I Tasket”’ played by children on the playgrounds, ‘‘I sent a letter to 
my mother,” instead of ‘‘to my love,’’ as we used to sing it. 


NO. 14 


Go in and out the window, etc. 
The island gates are closed. 
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or 


Sweet aloe gay today (Colored). 

Stand forth and face your lover; 

I measure my love to show you; 

I cross my heart to show you; 

One kneel, two kneels, three kneels, before I leave you 
One shake before I leave, you, two, three, etc., 

One kiss before I leave you, two, three, etc. 

One shake before I leave you, 

Two, three, shakes, etc. 

Now follow me to London, etc. 


NO. 15 
The farmer in the dell, etc. 


The child takes the cook (Not nurse, Colored playgrounds). 


The farmer goes away etc. 
The wife goes away etc. (until) 


The cheese stands alone. 


NO. 16 
Tisket Tasket green and yellow basket 


A tisket, a tasket, a brown and yellow basket (Colored). 


I sent a letter to my mother 

And lost my yellow basket, 

Lost it, lost it, green and yellow basket; 
If I do not find it, I think that I shall die. 


A tisket, a tasket, 
Hitler’s in his casket! 


NO. 17 


London Bridge is falling down, etc., 
My fair lady. 


London Bridge is all broken down. 
So the merry lea (Colored). 


London Bridge is half built up, etc., 
London Bridge is all built up, etc., 

Broke my watch and stole my chain, etc., 
Down to the workhouse you must go, etc. 


Both white and Negro children sing ‘‘to the workhouse’”’ instead of ‘‘off to 
prison,’’ as we did, and they omit ‘‘Here’s a prisoner we have caught.” 
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NO. 21 
Asked my mother for fifty cents, 
To see the elephant jump the fence; 
Jumped so low, he stumped his toe, 
And that was the end of the elephant show. 


The children in the Negro playgrounds play ‘‘Mary Mack” as a hand-clap- 
ping game, but they have syncopated the rhythm, and they accompany the 
hand-clapping with a “jazz” and “swing” rhythm of the body. 


Mary Mack, Mack, Mack, 

Dressed in black, black, black; 

With silver gold but-, but-, but-, 
Buttons on her back, back, back, etc. 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES 


NO. 28 
Eny, meny, miny, mo, 
Catch a Jap by the toe; 
If he hollers, make him say, 
“T surrender to the U. S. A.’"#47 


Eny, meny, miny, mo, 
My mother told me to pick this very certain one! 


Icka, bicka, soda cracker, 
Icka, bicka, boo; 

If my father chews tobacco, 
Out goes you! 


NO. 30 
One, two, buckle my shoe, efc. 


Eleven, twelve, roast ’er well. 


Most of the children, I should say all of the children, in the playgrounds 
knew this old ball-bouncing game. However, they recited many more rhymes 
to accompany the bouncing of their rubber balls. I have put these in a special 
section near the end of this paper. I have also placed at the end the various 
new rope-jumping rhymes. 

NO. 33 
How many scores to Bethlehem? 
Three score and ten. 
May I get there by candlelight? 
Not without your bow and pin. 
Here’s my bow and here’s my pin, 
So open the gate and let me in! 


47 This modern rhyme is found also in the unpublished collection of Dorothy G. Howard. 
See New York Times Magazine, November 5, 1944. 
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(These lines were followed by:) 


Mary had a little lamb, 
With fleece as white as snow, etc.'48 


This rhyme was sung in one of the playgrounds for colored children. 


NO. 35 
In a playground for white children, I found the following sung: 


Ring around a rosy, 
Pocket full of posy, 
Last one down is a nigger baby! 


NO. 43 


Johnny got a nickel, 
Johnny got a dime; 
Johnny got a haircut 
Just like mine. 


The children in the St. Louis playgrounds in 1944 played a number of games 
which were not known to the children with whom I played as a child. ‘“‘Green 
Gravel”’ is one of these. I found that the children in two playgrounds, both 
of them for colored children, played this game. It was unknown to the chil- 
dren in the playgrounds for whites. In 1914 the game was not known in the 
two playgrounds in which I worked. It may be that it was brought north in 
the migration of Southern Negroes to St. Louis after the first World War. It 
is an old English game, which was popular in the southern part of the United 
States.“ The version played by the colored children in St. Louis, follows: 


No. 48 


Green gravel, green gravel, 
How green the grass grow, 
All over, all over, 

It seems to be so. 

Miss Vivien, Miss Vivien, 

Your true love is dead; 

He wrote you a letter, 

To turn back your head. 


48 Compare Variants Nos. III, V, XIII, in Gomme’s Traditional Games of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, I, pp. 231-238. 

49 Broadwood and Maitland, English County Songs, pp. 26, 27; Miss Allen, ‘‘Children’s 
Games Rhymes,” p. 2; Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 393; Gomme, 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 170-183; Halliwell, English Nursery 
Rhymes, p. 148; Udal, ‘‘Dorsetshire Children’s Games,” pp. 348-349; Perrow, ‘‘Songs and 
Rhymes from the South,” p. 139; McDowell, Folk Dances of Tennessee, p. 64; Cox, ‘‘Singing 
Games,” p. 211; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 13; Newell, Games and Songs of 
American Children, pp. 71, 242; Babcock, ‘‘Games of Washington Children,” p. 244; Ford, 
Traditional Music of America, p. 256; Gardner, ‘‘Some Piay-Party Games in Michigan,” p. 100; 
Shearin and Combs, A Syllabus of Kentucky Folk Songs, p. 37; Wier, The Book of a Thousand 
Songs, p. 12. 
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NO. 49 
Here comes a bluebird through my window, 
Here comes a bluebird through my window, 
Oh, Johnny, I’m tired! 
Take a little partner, and pat him on the shoulder, 
Take a little partner, and pat him on the shoulder, 
Oh, Johnny, I’m tired! 


This ring game I found being played in a playground for colored children. 
The lines differ from those in other versions known throughout the United 
States. The bird referred to is either a blackbird or a redbird, and the refrain 
is sometimes ‘‘And buy molasses candy,” or ‘‘In old Virginia style,’’ or “‘Hi- 
diddlum day.”** In one printed version the refrain is “Hurrah for ginger 
snaps!’’15° 

NO. 50 
Jolly go round the sun, 
Jolly go round the moon; 
Jolly go round a hickory stick, 
On Sunday afternoon. 


This game I found in two playgrounds for colored children. The printed 
versions of this rhyme usually read ‘‘Sally,” and the third line reads ‘‘chimney 
pot” or “chimney-top” instead of ‘hickory stick,’’*! One English version is 
recorded by Lady Gomme.’ 

NO. 51 
Here we go Looby Loo, 
Here we go Looby Light, 
Here we go Looby Loo, 
All on a Saturday night. 


Put your right foot in, 

Put your right foot out, 

Give your right foot a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn your self about. 


Here we go Looby Loo, etc. 
Put your left foot in, etc., right hand, left hand, etc. 


This game is played in kindergarten and elementary school, and was well 
known by all the children in the playgrounds. Lady Gomme calls it “Lubin,” 
and prints fourteen versions of it. It is very popular.'®* 


160 Marsh, Singing Games and Drills, p. 110; Lomax, Our Singing Country, p. 74, No. 13033 
Cox, “Singing Games,” p. 238; Heck, ‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” No. 38; Gardner, 
“Some Play-Party Games in Michigan,” p. 94; Wolford, The Play-Party in Indiana, p. 92: 
“There goes Topsy through the window (Repeat), Down in Alabama. All promenade with the 
hand on the shoulder (Repeat), Down in Alabama.” 

61 Lomax, Our Singing Country, p. 75, No. 1303; Ford, Traditional Music of America, 
p. 260; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, p. 2; Waugh, ‘Canadian Folk-Lore from Ontario,” 
p. 55; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 47. 

152 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 11, 149. 

63 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 352-361; Marsh, Singing 
Games and Drills, p. 34; Wollaston, The Song Play Book, pp. 4-5; Singing Games and Rhythmic 
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NO. 52 
Rock candy every day, 
Rock candy every day, 
Choose your rock candy. 
Little girl, from bounce to bounce, 
Little girl, from bounce to bounce, 
Choose your rock candy. 
I know you can dance, I known you can dance, 
Choose your rock candy. 


This version is from a playground for colored children. In another play- 
ground for colored children, the second stanza ran: 


Little girl, from bass to bass, etc. 


In a playground for white children, the song varied thus: 


Rock candy, you can dance; 

I know you can, I know you can; 
Choose your rock candy. 

Rock candy, we can dance; 

I know we can, I know we can; 
Choose your rock candy. 


This song seems to be of North Carolina origin.™ 


NO. 53 

LaDora (or Mavora) was a pretty girl; 
She lived up in a castle high. 
One day there came a wicked witch; 
She point her stick right in her eye. 
She fell asleep a hundred years; 
The princess clucked (plucked) the hinges down; 
The princess picked LaDora up, 

Tra, la, lala, la, la, lala! 


A little colored girl in one of the playgrounds sang this and said it was a 
ring game. But no one else in that playground knew the song, nor could I 
find any child in any of the playgrounds in my survey who knew it or any 
song like it. 

NO. 54 
Walking down the green grass, 
I was ashamed to go; 
My right foot slipped, and I fell down, 





Plays, p. 15, Group 1; Graves, The Less Familiar Nursery Rhymes, p. 26; Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 213; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 25; Barnett, 
Games, Rhythms, Dances, p. 4; Gardner, ‘‘More Play-Party Games in Michigan,” pp. 110-111; 
Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, p. 131; Wier, The Book of a Thousand Songs, 
p. 21; Northall, English Folk Rhymes, p. 361; Van Doren, ‘‘Some Play-Party Songs from Eastern 
Illinois,” p. 496; Ames, ‘‘The Missouri Play-Party,” p. 313. 

4 Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, p. 355, No. 125, ‘““Wrop Candy”; White, American 
Negro Folk Songs, p. 162. 
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And I was ashamed to go. 

Court that girl with the coal black hair, 
Court that girl with the money; 

Court that girl with the coal black hair, 
And kiss her, call her honey. 


This was sung by the colored children in two playgrounds. Most of the 
colored children knew this song quite well, and sang it, with almost no varia- 
tion in the words. Some of them sang ‘‘See that girl,’’ instead of ‘Court that 
girl,” this being the only change in the lines. Lady Gomme records fourteen 
versions of ‘‘Green Grass,’’ which is a courtship game, but which does not 
resemble this St. Louis version, except in the first line.** Other printed ver- 
sions beginning ‘‘Walking up (or tripping up) the green grass’’ bear no re- 
semblance to this.* Lomax records among ‘‘Negro Game Songs’’ one called 
“Ladies in the Dining Room”’ which contains the line ‘‘Choose the one with 
money,” and concludes with ‘“‘Kiss your darlin’ honey.’’” The St. Louis song 
may be a merging of the old ‘“‘Walking up the Green Grass’’ and the Negro 
song ‘‘Ladies in the Dining Room.” 


NO. 55 


How do you do, my partner? 

How do you do today? 

Will you dance with me in the circle? 
Will you dance today? 


or 


Want to play in the circle? 

I will show you the way. 
Tra la la, etc., 

I will show you the way. 


All the children knew some variant of this game, as it is a favorite kinder- 
garten play game, and is a translation of a Danish song of greeting."** An old 
English nursery song begins, ‘‘How do you do, neighbor? Neighbor, how do 
you do ?’’5® but I presume that the customary greeting at the beginning is a 
mere coincidence. 

NO. 56 


John Brown's baby had a cold upon its chest, 
And he rubbed it with camphor oil. 


45 Gomme, Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1, 153-169. 

18 Broadwood and Maitland, English County Songs, p. 107; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk 
Criticism,” No. 55; Botkin, The American Play-Party Song, pp. 344, 345, 32, 107; Newell, 
Games and Songs of American Children, pp. 227-228. 

87 Lomax, Our Singing Country, p. 70, No. 88. 

8 Hofer, Popular Folk Games and Dances (Chicago, 1907), p. 5; Botkin, The American Play- 
Party Song, p. 28; Marsh, Singing Games and Drills, p. 8; Singing Games and Rhythmic Plays, 
p. 20, Group 1; Sperling, The Playground Book, p. 3; Barnett, Games, Rhythms, Dances, p. 23; 
Elsom and Trilling, Social Games and Group Dancing (Philadelphia, 1919), p. 226. 

69 Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles, p. 394. 
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These lines are repeated with gestures taking the place of certain words, 
gestures of rubbing, coughing, rocking the baby, etc., until only the word 
“John” is spoken, the remainder of the line being acted in pantomime. This 
is popular in community singing in many sections of the United States. I have 
heard it at the University of Wisconsin Summer School community singing 
sessions. 


BALL-BOUNCING AND ROPE-JUMPING SONGS 


NO. 57 
Hello! Hello, sir! 
Meet me at the grocer. 
No, sir! Why, sir? 
Because I have a cold, sir. 
Where did you get the cold, sir? 
At the North Pole, sir. 
What were you doing there, sir? 
Catching polar bears, sir. 
How many did you catch, sir? 
One, sir; two, sir; (etc., until) 
Ten, sir. 
Old Dutch Cleanser. 


During this recital the ball is being furiously bounced to fit the rhythm of 
the lines. This is done in all of these ball-bouncing games. 


NO. 58 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
All Jill came tumbling after. 

Jack got up and helped Jill up, 

And in his arms he held her: 

“Tf you’re not hurt, 

Brush off your dirt, 

And let’s go fetch some water.” 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

They took it home to mother dear, 
Who thanked her son and daughter. 


NO. 59 


Went a-fishing the other day, 
Sat on a log, log gave way; 
With my hands in my pockets, 
My pockets in my pants; 

You ought to see the fishes 
Do the Hula Hula dance! 


NO. 60 


Here comes teacher, 
With the great big stick; 
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Now is the time 

For arithmetic! 

One and one are two; 

Two and two are four. 

Now is time for spelling: 

C-a-t cat, r-a-t rat, efc., 

Now is time for reading: 

Once upon a time 

There was a girl named Jane, etc. 


The story goes on and on, until the girl who is bouncing the ball fails to 


catch it. 


NO. 61 


Found a peanut, found a peanut, 
Found a peanut, just now; 
In the alley, in the alley, 

In the alley, just now; 
Cracked it open, etc., 

It was rotten, efc., 

Ate it anyway, etc., 

Called the doctor, etc., 

Had an operation, etc., 

Died anyway, etc., 

Pretty flowers, etc., 

Six feet under, six feet under, 
Six feet under, just now! 


One type of ball-bouncing rhyme consists of names beginning with the 
consecutive letters of the alphabet and continuing until the girl who is bounc- 
ing the ball fails to catch it. There are two variants of this type, one of names 
which the child invents at random, and another of names of motion picture 
actors. An example of each, beginning with the letter A is here given. 


NO. 62 
My name is Alice, 
And my husband's name is Allen, 
And I come from Alabama, 
With a load of apples. 


NO. 63 
Here comes Alice Faye, 
Beautiful, beautiful Alice Faye; 
Here comes Alan Ladd, 
Handsome, handsome, Alan Ladd. 


The use of motion picture actors’ names in children’s rhymes is not restricted 
to St. Louis, I find. They have been recorded from Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land,'®° and are, no doubt, current in many parts of the United States. 


100 New York Times Magazine, November 5, 1944. From an unpublished collection, ‘‘Folk 
Rhymes for Children,” by Dorothy G. Howard, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland. 
If you can’t go to Hollywood, 
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ROPE-JUMPING SONGS 


NO. 64 
One, two, three, O’Leary, 
Four, five, six, O’Leary, 
Seven, eight, nine, O’Leary, 
Ten, O’Leary, Postman! 


The St. Louis children use this rhyme in ball-bouncing and rope-jumping, 
It has been recorded as a ball-bouncing game.'*' An adaptation of this older 
rope-jumping game is the next one, where the girl touches her ankle, toe, knee, 
chest, head, while jumping rope. 

NO. 65 
One, two, three, my ankle, 
Four, five, six, my ankle, etc. 
One, two, three, my toe, etc. 
One, two three, my knee, etc. 
One, two, three, my chest, etc. 
One, two, three, my nut, efc.1@ 


Adaptations of ‘‘Mary Mack” (No. 21) are used as rope-jumping rhymes, 
both in St. Louis and elsewhere.'® 
NO. 66 
I asked my mother for fifteen cents, 
To see the elephant jump the fence; 
He jumped so low, he stumped his toe, 
And that was the end of the elephant show. 
or 
I asked my mother for more, 
To see the elephant climb the door, 
He jumped so low, he stubbed his toe, 
And that was the end of the elephant show. 


NO. 67 
I went down town 
To see Mr. Brown; 
He gave me a nickel, 





You don’t have to cry. 
Clark Gable is good-looking, 
But so am I. 


D. W. Thompson, ‘‘Some Pennsylvania Rope-Jumping Rhymes,” Journal of American Folklore, 
47 (1934), 386: 

Charlie Chaplin went to France, 

To teach the girls how to dance. 

How many girls did he teach? 

One, two, three, four, etc. 


16t La Salle, Play Activities for Elementary Schools, p. 46. 
162 La Salle, Play Activities for Elementary Schools, p. 71, Nos. 5, 6. 
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I bought a pickle; 

The pickle was sour, 

I bought a flower; 
The flower was yellow, 
I bought a fellow; 
The fellow was sick, 

I gave him a kick; 
And that was the end 
Of my arithmetic! 


This rope-jumping rhyme, with various changes, is found in many sections 
of the United States today.’ 
NO. 68 
Ching, Ching, Chinaman, 
Sitting on the fence, 
Trying to make a dollar 
Out of fifteen cents. 


Ching, Ching, Chinaman, 
Eats dead rats, 

Swallows them down 
Like ginger snaps! 


NO. 69 
Johnny on the ocean, 
Johnny on the sea, 
Johnny broke a milk bottle, 
And blamed it on me! 
I told Ma, Ma told Pa; 
Johnny got a licking; 
Ha, Ha, Ha! 


Any kind of nursery or other rhyme can serve the purpose of an accompani- 
ment to rope-jumping.' 
NO. 70 
Mother, Mother, I am sick; 
Get the doctor, quick, quick, quick! 
Doctor, doctor, shall I die? 
Yes, my dear, and so shall I. 


This is an old rhyme, popular in this country, in England, and in Canada.’ 


188 Charles Speroni, ‘‘Some Rope-Skipping Rhymes from Southern California,” California 
Folklore Quarterly, 1 (1942), 246; Thompson, ‘“‘Some Pennsylvania Rope-Jumping Rhymes,” 
p. 384; Brewster, ‘‘Rope-Skipping Rhymes,” etc. Southern Folklore Quarterly, 3 (1939), P- 1773 
Johnson, ‘‘More Children’s Jumping Rhymes,” p. 305; Smith, “‘A Modern Child’s Rhymes,” 
p. 82; Heck, ‘‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” p. 42. 

164 La Salle, Play Activities for Elementary School, pp. 55, 56, 71. 

165 Thompson, “Some Pennsylvania Rope-Jumping Rhymes,” p. 386; Johnson, ‘More Chil- 
dren’s Jumping Rhymes,” p. 305, No. 2; Heck, ‘Folk Poetry and Folk Criticism,” No. 99; 
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NO. 71 
Old lady, old lady, turn around; 
Old lady, old lady, touch the ground; 
Old lady, old lady, show your shoe; 
Old lady, old lady, that’s enough for you; 
Old lady, old lady, skidoo! 


The girl who jumps carries out these commands between jumps, and jumps 
out at the word “‘Skidoo.”’ This rhyme is used in other sections of the country, 
sometimes as ‘‘Lady, lady, turn around,” or as ‘Buster Brown, turn 
around.’’!6 

IV. CONCLUSIONS 


This study of three generations of children’s singing games in St. Louis has 
shown that the children of fifty years ago played more of the traditional 
games of England than children do today. The influence of kindergarten and 
elementary school instruction on games and dances has helped to preserve 
some of these old games, but most of those that have not been sustained by 
this influence have died out and been forgotten. New song-games have taken 
their place, some being adaptations of the old ones, and others being creations 
growing out of a changed environment. The table at the end shows these 
changes by periods. 

Of the seventy-one items in the collection, as the table shows, forty-seven 
were known in the first period, thirty-one in the second, and forty-eight in the 
third. However, there were fourteen in the first period which were unknown 
in the second and third, and twenty-three items in the third period which were 
entirely new. I found nothing in the second period which was new or distinc- 
tive, but that is very likely because of the fact that I worked in only two play- 
grounds and played these games with very young children who did not know 
many games. 

A few conclusions might be drawn from this study. One, a number of the 
old English singing games have entirely disappeared from the play of modern 
American children; two, many more of these games would have died out, if 
they had not been preserved in kindergarten and elementary school instruc- 
tion; three, in ball-bouncing, rope-jumping, and counting-out rhymes, mod- 
ern American children are inventing new jingles and original adaptations of 
old rhymes. 





Notes and Queries, Third Ser., Vol. 6, p. 514; Barbeau and Daviault, ‘‘Contes Populaires 
Canadien,”’ Journal of American Folklore, 53 (1940), 165-166: 

Maman, maman, je suis malade, Maman, Maman. 

Un médecin, un médecin! 

Vite, vite, a l’instant! etc. 


Nous allons compter avec vous. 


(The girls who turn the rope count, while the others jump). 
1 Thompson, ‘“‘Some Pennsylvania Rope-Jumping Rhymes,” p. 384; La Salle, Play Activi- 
ties for Elementary Schools, p. 71. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 
No. Period 1 Period 2 Period 3 No. Period 1 Period 2 Period 3 
I I 27 I I I 
2 I I I 28 I I I 
5 I 29 I I I 
4 I 30 I I I 
5 I I 31 I I 
6 I 32 I 
7 I I I 33 I I 
8 I 34 I I 
9 I I 35 I I I 
10 I I I 36 I 
II I I I 37 I 
12 I 38 I 
13 I 39 I I I 
14 I I I 40 I I I 
15 I I I 41 I I I 
16 I I I 42 I I I 
17 I I I 43 I I I 
18 I I 44 I I I 
19 I I 45 I I 
20 I I I 46 I I I 
21 I I I 47 I 
22 I I 48 I 
23 I 49 I 
24 I 50 
25 I I I 51to7!I 21 
26 I I I _— _ _ 
47 31 48 
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THREE SHASTA MYTHS, INCLUDING “ORPHEUS” 


By ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 


Comparison of the three Shasta myths here presented with those already 
published from the Shasta! and the Karok,? establishes two points: (1) a 
linkage of the ‘Orpheus”’ and the “Origin of Death’’ myths; (2) marked dis- 
similarity between the Shasta and Karok Orpheus material, despite the geo- 
graphic juxtaposition of the two tribes in question. In addition to the com- 
parison of the ‘‘Orpheus”’ and “The Origin of Death’”’ myths, I give a third 
myth, ‘“‘Coyote’s Grandmother Kills Antelope,” which has not been reported 
in previous Shasta collections. All three Shasta myths were told to me in 
English by Sargeant Sambo, the son of a Rogue River Shasta chief and a 
Happy Camp Karok women,? in 1936, while Sargeant was serving as an in- 
formant for Culture Element Survey work. 


1. Orpheus 


[During the Mythical Age] a man and a women (woodpeckers, a pair) lived to- 
gether. The women fell in the fire and burnt. But he imagined she went up with the 
flame into the smokehole—it looked as though only feet were sticking after her as 
she went out of sight. So he wanted to find her—he tracked around outside and found 
her track in back of the house. He followed her, also going up into the air. He tracked 
and tracked her; just about sundown he saw her going ahead of him. When he over- 
took her he grabbed her; he couldn’t hold onto her; [she was] nothing but air. She was 
going straight ahead. He couldn’t keep hold of her until after dark. They camped 
there; when he woke up she was gone again. Then he kept following and following 
until dark came. Then they camped again. She was gone when he woke up. He fol- 
lowed and followed; finally he came to some place where people had been and he could 
see their fireplace and place for a round dance. He ran into somebody sleeping there 
and woke him up. Whoever it was asked him what he wanted there. He asked him 
if he knew if his wife was there. The man said he didn’t know, what was her name? 

The man [in search of his wife] named her name, ‘‘Oh, yes; she was the last one got 
here,’’ the man said. The husband wanted to see her. 

‘Come on, this way,”’ [he was told]. 

He had a stick; he poked around with his stick, and finally touched one of the coals. 
A human being jumped up and sneezed and sneezed—that was his wife. The husband 
told him that he'd like to stay there with his wife. 


1 These are: Burns, ‘‘Digger Indian Legends,” Parts I-IV; Dixon, ‘‘Shasta Myths’’; Farrand 
and Frachtenberg, ‘‘Shasta and Athapascan Myths from Oregon.’”’ (See terminal bibliography 
for complete citations). 

MS. collections of Shasta myths are: Dixon, Shasta Texts; Dixon and Freeland, Shasta 
Texts. 

? Karok collections include: Olden, Karoc Indian Stories; de Angulo and Freeland, ‘‘Karok 
Texts”; J. P. Harrington, Karuk Indian Myths; A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘A Karok Orpheus Myth.” 

3 Further details concerning Sargeant Sambo, who was also Roland B. Dixon’s chief inform- 
ant for the Shasta, are given in Voegelin, Culture Element Distributions :xx Northeast California, 
p. 48. 

‘ Words and phrases in brackets are my insertions throughout; parenthetical statements 
in the tales are Sargeant’s. Except for the bracketed insertions no attempt has been made to 
change Sargeant’s narratives, which are given as they were transcribed in longhand in a field 
notebook. 
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“No, you can’t. You'll have to go back [to earth] and then you can come back again, 
from your home.” 

So the husband went home, died, and then went back up there. 

(This is not a Karok story).® 


This Shasta version of Orpheus is one which Sargeant’s father’s brother, an 
Oregon Shasta, used to tell. Sargeant volunteered the tale after answering 
Culture Element Survey questions on ghosts and spirits, about which he de- 
clared the Shasta knew little up to the time the Ghost Dance was introduced. 

Although the Shasta, as the above version of their Orpheus myths indi- 
cates, failed definitely to localize and name their land of the dead, they had 
some general notions about its locale, and some specific ones about the ap- 
proach to it. In other contexts Sargeant told me that “‘the night mocking bird 
comes from the West, where the dead people are,”’ and that 


the Milky Way stretches east and west in the morning; at night north and south. This 
east-west trail is the trail of the dead; it is called ‘dead people’s trail.’ 


When shown pictures of stone pestles, he said that 


the small ones are the dangerous ones, used by a doctor. In treating, the rock goes up 
(the doctor sends it) and travels by a shortcut to the road where the dead people go, 
and blocks that road, so the dead person can’t travel over it—then there is a chance 
for the doctor to cure the patient, since the road is blocked. That’s what this ‘doctor- 
ing rock’ is for... 


How Sargeant himself visualized the path leading to the land of the dead is 
indicated in the following autobiographical anecdote. When he was very ill 
with typhoid fever he became unconscious, and went part of the way “‘on a 
beautiful path with lovely flowers on it. Then I turned over and woke—came 
back. If I’d have gone on, I’d have died.” 

Dixon’s version of ‘‘The Dead Brought Back from the Other World,’’* ob- 
tained around 1900 in English only, from an unnamed informant, is essen- 
tially the same story as Sargeant’s ‘‘Orpheus,”’ but varies in a few details and 
has a slightly more complicated plot. The man’s wife, only, is identified as 
Woodpecker. After she falls in the fire her husband thinks he sees her ghost 
go up toward the sky. The woman, it is specifically stated, goes along the 
Milky Way. The husband finds the dead dancing in the other world, and asks 
the fire tender if he can get his wife back. He is told he cannot. The next 
morning he is told to poke the ashes. (Then follows the sneezing test). The 
husband picks up his wife and starts to carry her home. She grows heavier as 
he nears home; he drops her; she runs back. The husband follows and re- 
covers her; this time he carries her nearly to the door of their house, but again 
drops her. She runs back to the afterworld and he again follows her. Then (as 
in Sargeant’s version) he is told to return home, die, and join his wife. This 
he does. 

The tale of the Woodpecker couple seemingly could be taken as the type 


5 This was in answer to a specific inquiry by me. Karok material bears out Sargeant’s nega- 
tive statement. 
6 Dixon, ‘Shasta Myths,” p. 21, No. 9. 
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Orpheus myth for the Shasta. Actually, however, this is not the case, for in 
Dixon’s collection there is another Orpheus tale which is combined with “The 
Origin of People and of Death.”? This can be summarized as follows: 


Eagle children marry and populate the world; a boy finally dies. Coyote, against 
people’s wishes, decrees death shall be permanent. People wish Coyote’s child would 
die; it does. 

Coyote follows his dead son to ‘‘that place.”’ He finds the dead dancing around a fire 
and stays overnight; in the morning he builds a fire of wild parsnip and the dead 
give him his child. Coyote carries his son away; the dead tell him to observe three 
taboos. 

Coyote returns home with his son; the boy tells him he must not be scolded or 
beaten for ten years. After five years someone scolds the son and he dies again. Coyote 
follows him to the afterworld and sings for the dead, who are dancing. They send 
him home, telling him to return in two days. He goes home, dies while asleep, and 
returns to the land of the dead as a ghost. The present order is established; no one 
can follow the dead to their land. 


Although the Shasta have two types of Orpheus tale, both types agree in 
their basic plot. This basic plot can be stated as follows: 

A person dies; a male relative of the deceased follows the latter to the land 
of the dead. The relative finds the dead dancing, and stays overnight. He ex- 
presses a wish to take the deceased back, and carries the latter away. The 
deceased returns to the afterworld, followed again by the relative. The dead 
tell the relative to go home, that he will soon return to them. The relative goes 
back to earth alone, dies, and goes to the land of the dead. 

The setting for Shasta Orpheus tales is in the prehuman period, and the 
principals are animal beings.* The person who goes in search of the dead is 
always a male; the person sought for may be either a male or a female. Only 
the slightest amount of cultural detail and cultural attitudes are introduced 
into the Shasta myths. 

All this—plot, setting, characters—is in marked contrast to the Orpheus 
material collected from the Karok, immediate downriver neighbors of the 
Shasta. Five examples of the Karok Orpheus myth have been collected by 
four different persons, from five different informants;? all are concerned with 
two girls who are guided by a bird to the land of the dead, but who fail com- 
pletely to bring their lover(s) back to earth. The Karok tales are set in the 
world of humans and all except one of the principals are represented as hu- 
man beings.!® Cultural details and cultural attitudes are expressed. The per- 
sons who go in search of the dead (there are always two such) are females; 
the person(s) sought for, always male. 


7 Dixon, “‘Shasta Myths,” pp. 18-19, No. 6. 

8 Animal actors are a characteristic feature of southern Plateau and southern Puget Sound 
Orpheus tales (Gayton, ‘‘The Orpheus Myth in North America,” p. 278). 

® Olden, Karoc Indian Stories, pp. 202-205; de Angulo and Freeland, ‘‘Karok Texts,’”’ pp. 
212-221; Harrington, Karuk Indian Myths, pp. 31-34; Kroeber, ‘‘A Karok Orpheus Myth,” 
pp. 14-17 (2 versions). 

10 This is characteristically Northwestern (Gayton, ‘‘The Orpheus Myth in North America,” 
p. 286). 
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That the Shasta lack the unique twist which the Karok give their story— 
that of reversing the sex of the searchers and having women journey after 
their dead lover(s)"—is not too surprising. An examination of Gayton’s 
study of the Orpheus myth in North America shows that of all the North 
American tribes which tell the Orpheus myth, only the Karok reverse the sex 
of the pursuers. But that two contiguous tribes should differ so markedly in 
versions of one of their popular tales offers, I believe, positive evidence on 
two points—the indigenous nature of the myth itself,* and the relative re- 
cency of the Shasta in the Klamath river region, south of the Siskiyous. This 
latter point was suggested by Dixon several decades ago, on the basis of dis- 
similarity between the culture of the Northwest California tribes and the 
Shasta.1* Intensive consideration of a single cultural item serves to strengthen 
such a suggestion. 

2. Origin of Death 

Black Cricket—his child died. Everybody decided they’d bring him back alive, 
but forgot about Coyote. So they went and asked him. Coyote said no; ‘‘when it’s 
dead, bury him; if you don’t, there'll be nothing but dead people here, and there will 
be so many they'll push us in the ocean.” So they buried the child—that'’s why they 
pitch themselves black, like Cricket [after a death]. 

Then Cricket wishes Coyote’s child would die—and it did. Coyote wanted to bring 
his child back, but Cricket said his was too far gone. “[It] can’t come back—it will 
stink us out of the country.” So they buried Coyote’s child too, and after that all the 
dead were dead. [This is] a long story. 


The linkage between the ‘‘Origin of Death” (=A) and “Orpheus” (=B) is 
not made in all versions of either of these myths, but there are versions in 
which such a linkage does occur. The possibilities are: A plus B, as well as A 
without B; so also B without A, and B plus A. 

Dixon’s" and Farrand’s"* versions of this myth are almost exactly—in some 
sentences, almost word for word—like Sargeant’s, with only one difference. 
In Dixon’s tale it is Cricket’s, and in Farrand’s, Spider’s, child who dies; the 
explanation why people pitch themselves black after a death is omitted from 
both the Dixon and Farrand versions. 


3. Coyote’s Grandmother Kills Antelope* 

[Coyote had a grandmother—he lived with her]. He had no mother or father. He 
made a living by trapping for gophers with a snare. Every day he caught some, and 
divided with his grandmother. Grandma was making [a] basket all the time; she lived 
on one side of the fire, Coyote on the other. 

One night he brought home gophers; Grandma didn’t eat much. Coyote thought 
it was kind of strange. One day she made a crying noise, as if at bad news. There 
were antelope (people) down in the valley, digging ipos.’* One said, ‘‘Listen to that 
old lady. I guess I better go and see what’s [the] matter.” 


1 Kroeber, ‘‘A Karok Orpheus Myth,” p. 13. 

2 Gayton, ‘‘The Orpheus Myth in North America,” p. 283. 

13 Dixon, ‘“‘The Mythology of the Shasta-Achomawi,” pp. 611, 612. 

4 Dixon, “Shasta Myths,” pp. 19-20, No. 7. 

4 Farrand and Frachtenberg, p. 209, No. 1. 

16 Carum oreganum Wats. The roots of this plant are dug and eaten raw by the tribes of 
northern California and southern Oregon. 
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He went up to her house. She [was] inside making [a] basket. 

“Come in.”’ 

“I won't stay long; I just came up to see what was the matter. We heard you cry- 
ing, down where we were.”’ 

“Oh, well, I’m just crying, thinking so much; looking around in this house—it 
didn’t grow that way—someone must have built it, and now there’s nobody here who 
did the building here.”’ She named different things that had been made in the house. 
“It made me cry.” 

Antelope said, “‘Well, I guess I'll go back.” 

“Well, that’s what I was crying about,” she said. 

Antelope got up to go, but the door wasn’t wide enough to let her get through. 

“‘What’s the matter—I can’t get through this door.” 

“T’ll help you,” said the old woman and put her basket away and got up to help 
antelope get out [of] the door. 

While she was getting up, she was getting a knife; and she cut the antelope’s throat 
and killed it. She dragged the antelope outside and threw it in a storage place behind 
the house. That’s the night she wouldn’t eat so much because she'd been filling up on 
antelope meat. Coyote thought it was queer his grandma didn’t eat as she always did. 

Next morning Coyote got up, ate breakfast, and went to trapping just the same, 
catching gophers. When he came back, Grandma [was] not hungry at all, that second 
night. He watched her. He went to bed; she was always making [a] basket by [the] 
fire. He kept his head covered; every once in awhile she got something from [the] 
basket and put it in her mouth. 

““Aha—I thought so.” 

She went on, and put a big piece of white thing in her mouth. ‘““Aha—I'm going to 
see what it is,” said Coyote. 

Next time she put her hand in [the] basket to get something Coyote jumped up and 
grabbed her hand—it held antelope fat. 

‘‘Where’d you get that—you tell me or I’ll choke you to death,” he said. He ate all 
she had in the basket. 

She told him, ‘‘So and so (Coyote’s uncles) went by here from hunting and they 
stopped to give me a little of that.” 

First thing in [the] morning Coyote got up and went running before breakfast to his 
uncles’ (ten blue foxes with red breasts) and jumped in there where they were living. 
Right when he left, the old woman set the house afire, to make Coyote believe she’d 
been burned up, and she left. 

When Coyote got in Blue Foxes’ house he found them all in bed, half starved—he 
was mad, [realizing his grandmother’s trickery] and went back to his house, but he 
found it already burnt up, and his grandma had left. 


As far as I know, no other Shasta versions of this myth have been published. 
Nor is it included in Dixon’s Achomawi-Atsugewi collections. 

Sargeant volunteered the above myth, which he was reminded of after 
making some brief statements concerning Shasta cosmology and cosmogony, 
and the narrating and function of myths among the Shasta. Since these pre- 
liminary remarks led to his recital of the myth I give them in full. 


The Pre-Human World: The Telling of Shasta Myths‘ 


Before the flood came, all the animals and birds were people. There are lots of 
stories about that time, when animals and birds were people. This was after the be- 
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ginning of the world. They don’t know how this world began’’—but after they were 
here Cricket’s baby died. So they decided the dead should come back [sic]. 

No one knows what made the flood, at the end. They just said, ‘‘This world was 
full of water.’’!® How the Indians came back to this world I don’t know, but this 
time they were real Indians. There are no stories about these Indians except true 
stories. 

The stories of the first people weren’t told in the summertime. All the children were 
told these stories in the evenings by the old people, men and women, and they had to 
repeat these stories to their own children when they became old. These stories ex- 
plained everything that happened. They kept the children up listening to them until 
about eleven o’clock or so—they went by the stars. 

Deer was never changed; everybody killed him then, [as now]. Coon was a man; he 
went to a dance one time.!® Panther was never mentioned, except in one camp where 
they were camping and hunting. Coyote had a grandmother—he lived with her. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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LEO FRANK AND MARY PHAGAN 
By R. M. Scumitz 


The following version of the ballad about Leo Frank and little Mary Phagan 
came to me recently while I was attempting to dissever Joy May Creasy, 
mountain lass of Kentucky, from ‘“‘Cousin Em’”’ who, with her ‘‘kin folk,” 
wailed and stomped out a hillbilly program for early morning farm radios. 
The “‘Cousin Em” whose radio program made a profitable business of plug- 
ging cough drops and hair dye through both pious and profane hillbillery had 
a distinctly professional carnival air about her and all her works,! but there 
was, I discovered, an almost forgotten—at least pretty well neglected—past 
full of the simpler, quieter ballads from her youth in the cave country of 
Kentucky—a past which she was almost tearfully pleased to recall when I 
asked her to make some non-professional recordings for me. On records I 
took down her versions of ‘Barbara Allen,’’ ‘‘A Pretty Little Miss in a Gar- 
den,”’ and ‘‘Littlke Mary Phagan,”’ the last of which is of interest not only 
because there are fewer versions than of the others, but also because the text 
itself shows the innocent migration of the story westward from the scenes of 
the original murder and trial of 1913 at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Miss Creasy’s version keeps the factual story fairly straight. Little Mary 
Phagan went to the pencil factory on a “parade” day? to ‘draw her money,”’ 
and was murdered in the factory. The persons involved are also fairly well re- 
ported in the ballad: Leo Frank, convicted and sentenced to be hanged for 
the murder, Newt Lee, the watchman who discovered the body, Jim Conley, 
convicted as accessory, and Judge Roan of the Fulton Superior Court whom 
Miss Creasy called ‘‘Judge Rolsey.”” But the story itself is quietly transported 
from Atlanta, Georgia, to Lebanon, Kentucky, where Miss Creasy was cer- 
tain the incident had taken place. There is, to be sure, 28 miles north of At- 
lanta, a small town of Lebanon which might possibly have got into the ballad 
as the home of Mary Phagan, but the court testimony makes it amply clear 
that Little Mary Phagan lived a 15- to 20-minute street car ride from the 
factory in the center of Atlanta.* The Lebanon referred to in Miss Creasy’s 
version was in Kentucky; it was the county seat (Marion County) and the 
big town where such important things happened. It was the logical and na- 
tural place of great events for the Creasy family, share-cropping farmers in 
the district around and about Lamb, Kentucky. Atlanta simply had for Miss 
Creasy no connection with the story of the ballad which she had learned first 
from her brother. I have not examined the four recorded ballads in the Li- 
brary of Congress, two of which are from the mid-South (Tennessee and 
Kentucky), but the printed version in the Journal of American Folklore’ 
leaves the question of locale open, as if the singer from Bessemer, 


1 See Time, December 6, 1943, p. 62, for story and publicity portrait. 

2 Confederate Memorial Day, Saturday, April 26, 1913. 

3 Georgia Reports, 141 (1914), 240. 

* Check List of Folk Songs (1942), under ‘‘Little Mary Fagan” and ‘‘Mary Fagan.” 
® Vol. 31 (1918), 264-266. 
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Alabama, might have known the actual story and where it took place. Miss 
Creasy’s version is, like the one just mentioned, aware only that Leo Frank 
was sentenced to death. It shows no knowledge of the legal battle following 
conviction in 1913 or the lynching of Frank at Milledgeville, Georgia, in 1915, 


Little Mary Phagan 


1. Little Mary went to the pencil fact’ry, 
*T was on one holee-day, 
To draw her money, 
To see the big parade.® 


2. She left her home in Leb’non 
And kissed her mother good-bye, 
But not one time did the por chil’ think 
She was goin’ away to die. 


3. Leo Frank met her 
With a brutally heart we know, 
He smiled and said ‘‘Lil Mary 
Will not go home no mo’.” 
4. He sneaked elong behind her 
Till he reached the middle room;? 
He laughed and said ‘‘Lil Mary 
You’ve met your fatal doom.” 


5. Down on her knees before him 
To Leo Frank she plead. 
He picked up a stick from a trash-pile,® 
And ’e hit her ’cross the head. 


6. As a tear flowed down her rosy cheek, 
As the blood flowed down her back, 
She remembered telling her mama 
What time she would be back. 


7. She left her home in Leb’non 
And kissed her mother good-bye, 
But not one time did the por chil’ think 
She was goin’ away to die. 


8. Leo Frank killed Mary, 
*Twas on one holee-day, 
Then called on old Jim Conlee® 
To carry her body away. 


6 April 26, 1913, a Saturday, was Confederate Memorial Day, but Mary’s purpose in coming 
to the factory was, it was so deposed, to draw $1.20 still due her as salary. 

7 Miss Creasy had no knowledge of any such thing as a ‘‘metal room,” i.e., the room where 
metal parts are affixed to pencils, and insisted clearly upon a ‘‘middle” room. I add this note 
because the two words are pronounced identically in her part of the country. 

8 A trash pile is mentioned in the court testimony, but Mary came to her death by being 
strangled with a rope. 

® Jim Conley, Negro, was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment as accessory to the fact, 
having sworn that he helped Frank carry the body to the basement where it was found. 
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9. They carried her to the basement, 
Both bound down hand and feet; 
Down in the basement 
Lil Mary lies asleep. 


10. They called for the officers; 
The names we do not know. 
They went to the pencil fact’ry, 
Saying Newtly!® you must go. 


11. They tucked him to the jail-house, 
And locked him in a cell, 
But the por ol’ innocent nigger 
Knew nothing for to tell. 


12. Leo Frank killed Mary, 
*Twas on one holee-day, 
Then called on old Jim Conlee 
To carry her body away. 


13. Lil Mary she’s in heaven, 
While Leo Frank’s in jail, 
Awaiting for the time to come 
When he can tell his tale. 


14. Judge Rolsey" passed the sennunce, 
You bet he passed it fair; 
He selected Leo Frank 
To be sent to the crimila™ chair. 


The recording I made of Miss Creasy’s singing was made with the aid of 
Professor Donald Bryant at Washington University, who operated the re- 
cording mechanism, but flatly declined to give any advice to a performer who 
was so obviously at home at a microphone. Miss Creasy accompanied herself 
on a banjo to a very fast and jolly tune. The ballad itself was, however, so 
far in her past that she insisted upon my taking it down in writing first. I 
then prompted her by whispering the key words of each new stanza into her 
ear. She seemed to be unwilling to risk the reading of my handwriting as I 
had taken down her words from dictation. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


10 Newt Lee, watchman, at first held suspect, but later released. 

1 Judge Roan. I cannot now be certain whether Miss Creasy said “Judge Rolsey” or 
“Judge Rolls he.”’ 

12 Sic. The sentence was “hanging,” not execution in the electric chair. 





STORIES, MYTHS, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF FOX ISLAND 
ALEUT CHILDREN 


By Jay ELLis RANsoM 


Four boys and two girls attending the Umnak Indian school at Nikolski 
Village, Umnak Island, Alaska supplied the following stories during the scho- 
lastic year 1936-1937. As an exercise in composition children old enough to 
write were often given an assignment of a general or indefinite sort, such as, 
‘Tomorrow you are to hand in a story written in your own words.”’ 

The resulting collection of stories represents a cross section of the thinking 
of the children of Umnak Island, and reflects their belief in the supernatural. 
The use of the English language was not easy, but they wrote these stories in 
that medium. Wherever Aleut words have been included, they have been 
duly transcribed in the phonetics authorized by the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. Interpretations of the individual stories are contained in the 
footnotes. 


THE CHILD AUTHORS 


Martin Krukoff, age eleven, in the fourth grade, was an irresponsible, 


irascible youngster whose interest lay principally in hunting and fishing with © 


his older brothers. He attended school regularly but was frequently out of 
order because of a highly volatile nature. 

Georgie Chercassen, age eleven, in the third grade, was the son of the vil- 
lage chief and therefore better dressed than any of the other boys. He was 
a sort of a snob, rather fat and unprepossessing in appearance, but possessed 
of good intelligence. He did not have to work about the house because the 
chief and his wife had adopted little Emil, an orphan, age ten. Emil per- 
formed all the drudgery in the household, and, in fact, since orphans have al- 
ways existed in Aleut culture, was a virtual slave. The other children did not 
like Georgie too well. 

Freddie Bezezekoff, age eleven, in the fourth grade, was an Aleut version of 
a “‘book worm.”’ Possessed of high intelligence, he read voluminously in the 
books available in the school library, and preferred above all outdoor activi- 
ties to remain in school to read. He could read and write in his native Aleut 
language, using the Russian phonetics, supplied by the early priest, Veniam- 
inov.! 

Perfinia Pletnikoff, age fifteen, in grade six, did not attend regularly since 
he had graduated into the ranks of the hunters and trappers, joining his older 
relatives in the regular economic pursuits. He was not overly intelligent and 
suffered from tuberculosis. 

Christiana Savoroff, age fourteen, in grade six, was the belle of the village. 
A gracious, intelligent girl, she worked very quietly and well and produced 
the best told stories. 

Anfesa (Anfey) Goley, age eleven, in grade five, was the adopted daughter 


1 Jay Ellis Ransom, ‘‘Aleut Semaphore Signals,’’ American Anthropologist, 43 (July-Sep- 
tember, 1941), contains a description of the Veniaminic phonetic system. 
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of the village priest. Like Martin Krukoff she had a volatile, irresponsible 
nature. She had been brought up in the more civilized community of Un- 
alaska and had, therefore, acquired a veneer of sophistication quite alien to 
the rest of the Umnak children. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STORIES 


The stories as written down by the Umnak children fall quite naturally 
into nine separate classifications which are elaborated below. Most popular 
are stories of the asx4éax or Outside Man? referring to old culture beliefs 
stemming from pre-White times. Of course a majority of the stories turned 
out to be of the personal narration of daily events, but to an extent less than 
was expected. It is interesting to note that two stories about Negroes should 
have been included. This was probably the result of reading about them in a 
book, and the fact that the occasional Negro appearing at Dutch Harbor or 
Unalaska excited a great deal of comment among a people who had scarcely 
ever heard or seen one. The stories follow below. 


I. Aboriginal Ghost, asxééax, Outside Man 
1. By Martin Krukoff 


One time Robert and I saw an asx4éax wave his cap to us from the Pacific Ocean 
side beach. He was walking along the beach with a gun over his shoulder. We waved 
our caps back at him but I was afraid of him. I thought he was going to shoot me. He 
was walking fast, like the dickens. 


2. By Georgie Chercassen 


One time I saw an asx4éax. I saw it on the Pacific Side* where there were two of 
them walking along the beach. They both carried guns over their shoulders, and they 
climbed up the hill. They walked very fast, like little dickens.‘ 


2 The word asx4éax, or literally “the dead (asx4—, to kill, -a- determinative, -x, nominal- 
izer) is commonly used to denote Outside Man, because this creature is supposed to live outdoors 
and forever to attempt to get into the houses of his living relatives to do them harm. An 
asx46ax is the soul or spirit of an Aleut who has died, usually by drowning. He manifests his 
presence in many annoying ways: by throwing rocks and bits of icy sod from cliffs onto pass- 
ers-by, and by snatching at a traveler’s feet with thongs of dried grass which he lays across the 
trails. He casts handfuls of biting sleet into the faces of living persons abroad on a stormy day, 
and blinds them with gusts of snow. His voice is heard in the winds streaming over the hills, or in 
the angry seas pounding over the reefs. He walks up and down ridgepoles, causing shingles to 
snap and crackle; he rattles windows, shakes the doors, and flutters the window shades on windy 
nights. Above all, the children believe, he likes to snatch away young children and eat them. 

* In island parlance it is customary to speak of the side of the islands adjoining the Bering 
Sea simply as the beach since all the island villages are located on the north beaches. The 
southern beaches are referred to simply as the ‘‘Pacific Side.” 

‘It is interesting to note in these stories a fear of strangers. Veniaminov (Zapiski ob Ostro- 
vakh Unalashkinskago Otdiela [St. Petersburg, 1840], Part 2, Section 1—religious beliefs—) says 
that the aboriginal Aleuts were most hospitable and friendly to strangers, treating them thus 
in order to gain their aid and support in time of necessity. However, because of the maltreat- 
ment suffered at the hands of the early Russians, and because of the exploitation and undoubted 
cruelty inflicted by American traders, the Aleuts have come to be suspicious of and to fear all 
strangers. Since these stories are probably true, the boys undoubtedly saw actual men from too 
great a distance to recognize, and, being afraid to approach closer because of an equal fear of 
Outside Men, assumed that those they saw were really asx4éan. 
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3. By Freddie Bezezekoff 


One time I saw an asx4éax from the top of a hill. He was walking among the drift- 
wood on the Pacific Side beach. I stopped and looked at him. He went through a gate 
and hid from me. I shot my rifle at him three times but he didn’t answer. I thought 
that perhaps he was somebody from the village. I ran all the way home, and I whined 
and I cried. 


4. By Christiana Savoroff 


Once upon a time they saw an Outside Man. One day a man went out with two 
little boys to go with him. He didn’t have a man partner to go with him, so he asked 
them to go along. They came to their camping place and set up their tent and built up 
a good fire, preparatory to going out on the trap line the following day. 

After a while the man heard some one throwing little rocks in front of him while he 
was chopping wood. He looked around, but failed to see anything. He thought some- 
one was trying to steal the two boys, so he hastened to their tent. 

By and by they heard something, but didn’t know whence the noise came because 
night had fallen outside. Then suddenly the Outside Man came into their tent, and 
they all saw him. 

This Outside Man walked all around the inside of the tent, staring at the two boys, 
He thought the man was asleep and was going to take the boys away with him. But 
the man and the two boys suddenly jumped up. 

“I’m going to eat you,”’ they cried. 

This scared the Outside Man and he ran out. After that they all returned to the 
village and told the people that they had seen an Outside Man, but they didn’t know 
who he was. 

“‘He was bad looking man,”’’ the boys said. ‘‘We scared of him.” 


5. By Anfey Goley 


Some people saw men that are called Outside Men. They live under ground, and 
people say that they are richer than any man in the world.® Several people saw one 
the other night. 

They walk around all night long and sleep all day. My brother saw three of them. 
“They are tall,”’ he said, ‘‘and always stand near a house or by the water.’’6 

Sometimes they come out of the water and go to a house and make lots of noises. 
They could go in even with the doors locked. When I was living with my aunt (in 
Unalaska), we got up one morning and found some big tracks on the floor. I think the 
shoes were about size ten. 

Some of the Outside Men are white, but most of them are black.” I saw one when I 
was small, standing near the mirror. I got scared and went to my mother. She 


5 Anfey’s preoccupation with the material world, and what she could get out of it for her- 
self, branded her as a “‘gold digger.” She valued money and possessions more than did any of 
the other children; hence this statement in her story. It does not occur in any of the others. 

* Here again the prosaic, everyday living is transformed into belief in the supernatural. 
Every night it is customary for the men to step just outside their house doors in order to urinate 
before going to bed. In the dim light, such a dark figure might easily be taken for an asx4éaX 
by overly active minds, especially if his clothing is tossed and blowing in the high winds that 
perennially sweep the islands. 

7In this statement that Outside Men are black is another reflection of a general fear of 
Negroes because of the fact that they are strangers. It is not likely that the aboriginal Aleuts 
believed the souls of the dead to appear essentially different in the forms of their asx4éan than 
in mortal state. 
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sprinkled holy water* over us and I went hack to bed. My father saw one outside 
dressed in ragged clothes and a raincoat wearing a tall funny looking hat. 
After a person dies, they say that they turn to ghosts. If you see some peoples’ 
ghosts, you nearly die. 
6. By Anfey Goley 


A long time ago there was a deserted house.® Lots of people once lived and died 
there. It stood on a hill a long ways from the village. 

One day my grandmother and some friends, when they were all children, were play- 
ing on the hill. They heard a noise back of them farther up. They looked and found 
this deserted house. The windows were all broken and the shingles were fairly rotten. 
They went inside to look around. 

Inside they found three dead bodies who looked just like three Outside Men. They 
had been dead for a long time, and my grandmother got some Holy Water for herself 
and the children as it was getting dark out. They didn’t have flashlights then. They 
only had the old-time lanterns.’° 


7. Outside Man on Tanaga Island 
By Christiana Savoroff 


Once some trappers heard a ghost in Tanaga. My brother and Artie Ermelov and 
his wife, Vera, saw a ghost but the boys didn’t see it. Only Vera saw it every time it 
came. She was home when she heard it, but nobody knew where it came from. She 
cried because when she told the boys where she saw it, they shot at it. She said that it 
was tall and black. But they didn’t kill it. 

After Artie saw a ghost in a rain barrel, it came out. It was two men, and they be- 
came scared. Artie could talk so they tried their best to talk to him, but couldn't. 
Vera almost fainted." Nobody knew who those men were or how they got on Tanaga. 
One was tall and the other just average size, and they had guns. They stood by the 
door, but when the boys began drinking coffee,’ the ghosts weren’t there. When they 
looked for them, they couldn’t find the two men who were asx4éan. 

After that they heard little sprinkles of water right in front of them, so they went 
back to bed. And suddenly right by the house was an asx4éax standing. They shot at 
it and didn’t see it again after that. 

This is all I remember that they told me. 


8 Holy water is ordinary stream water which has been blessed by the church priest. It is 
used principally to ward off evil and to counteract bad luck. Every Aleut family possesses a 
bottle of this magic water, which is thought to be efficacious against both modern and ancient 
evils, that is, against ills inspired by the devil (Satan), and ancient superstitious taboos. 

®In the last hundred years the style of architecture has changed from the old half-under- 
ground sod barabara dwelling to an ordinary frame type house. The latter may be one or two 
stories high and is the predominant style of dwelling now found throughout the Aleutian Islands. 

10 Probably kerosene lanterns or lamps are still extensively used. It is customary to leave a 
lamp burning throughout the night to ward off asx4éan. The Aleut adults today will go to great 
lengths to keep some kind of a light burning all night in their houses. This measure, combined 
with the use of holy water, suffice to frighten away evil ghosts. 

1. Vera was a white woman married to Artie Ermelov, one of the best trappers and hunters 
in the whole chain of the Aleutian Islands. She herself was a suggestible person, easily given to 
belief in superstition. 

1” Reference to the barrel contains a possible suggestion that it might have been the 
“hootch” barrel which brought on these hallucinations. The drinking of coffee was likely in- 
dulged in to sober the boys and take away the effects of alcohol. 
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8. By Christiana Savoroff 


Once upon a time my grandfather asked a boy to go trapping with him. The follow- 
ing morning they started to his camp. When they got there, they built a fire, cooked 
supper, and went to bed. But they forgot to lock the door. 

Then they heard someone coming, but my grandfather knew that nobody was 
there. The little boy got scared when the asx4dax came in and stood beside the door. 
The asx4éax looked down at them, and my grandfather hollered, saying, ‘‘Get out, 
or I will skin you!"’ The asx4éax winked at him and went out. 

After that they locked the door. My grandfather and the little boy went out hunt- 
ing and to look at their traps, but my grandfather heard some one throwing some 
snow? at his back. He looked around but didn’t see anybody, so he went on. 

By and by he went down toward the beach, but when he looked up the hill he saw 
somebody. He hurried back to camp. After that he told the little boy not to go out 
hunting by himself. 

The asx4éax began to come after a week. And the asx4éax was throwing snow with 
rocks inside it. The asx4dax threw a little snow right into my grandfather’s face. The 
asx4éax did that to blind him so they could take the little boy away from him. The 
asx4dax could catch the boy. He could kill him and eat him up. 

One man told me that if boys and girls go out by themselves then the asx4éan will 
kill the boys and steal the girls. They catch them in a kind of sack. You could hear 
anybody holler if the asx4éax catches anybody. That is all I know." 


II. Aboriginal Ghost, yitcanam mayayi, Creek Man 
9. By Martin Krukoff 


Once upon a time there was a yitcanam mayaya walking along by the creek. He was 
half animal and half man. And he always bothered anybody when they passed over 
the bridge in the evenings.’* Sometimes he likes to throw people off the bridge into 


13 The personification of natural weather phenomena is to be noted. High winds with gusts 
sweep the Aleutian Islands throughout the winter, and snow spume flies from every ridge and 
hummock on snowy days. The second mention of flying snow with rocks in it is probably a 
reference to the ubiquitous sleet that flies in almost horizontal streamers, with power enough 
to cut the flesh around the neck and ears. This I have personally witnessed. 

“4 This last paragraph indicates that these storiesare frequently told, partly, of course, as a 
means of instilling fear into youngsters, so that they will not leave the village precincts without 
escort. 

48 A Creek Man is a vague shadowy figure who supposedly lived beneath the short foot bridge 
which crossed the creek that divides part of Umnak village from the south section. Along this 
creek the villagers are accustomed to fish in season, and to secure their drinking and bathing 
water by dipping it up in galvanized iron buckets. A Creek Man is the only creature embodying 
both human and animal physical characteristics, and seems to be a sort of practical joker, 
rather than to possess evil inclinations. 

6 Since several Umnak houses lie separated from the rest of the village and across the creek, 
the bridge mentioned was constructed by the W.P.A. in 1935. Formerly there had been only a 
single log thrown across the twenty-foot wide turbulent stream that drains a nearby chain of 
lakes into the Bering Sea. Since the footing is often icy and insecure, both on the old-time log 
and on the modern bridge, one might easily slip, especially when crossing the creek after dark. 
Since all accidents are personalized as the work of supernatural beings, the figure of the Creek 
Man has developed. Also when the Aleuts are abroad after dark, they carry flashlights or lan- 
terns, and the shadows cast on the bridge or shorelines might easily be transformed into pursuing 
creatures of anyone’s vivid imagination. The white residents of the island after a few experi- 
ences similar to those of the native Aleuts come halfway to believe in the existence of all the 
same ghosts which plague the Aleuts, even though they laugh about their own proclivities. 
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the creek. And sometimes he runs after them. He never bothers everybody, but he 
always bothers the ones that he likes. 


10. By Georgie Chercassen 


One time I saw a Creek Man when I was with Martin. He was half animal and half 
of him was a man. He was walking along by the creek. It was a bad looking man. 

We went into Martin’s house and told them that we saw a Creek Man down by the 
creek. So everybody went out to try to see it, but they didn’t see anything. So we went 
in and went to bed, and I dreamed that I was swimming in the lake. 


III. Ghosts, spirits, skeletons (Acculturation products) 


11. White Ghosts 
By Anfey Goley 


Someone said that there are white ghosts who can run faster than anybody could 
do. You couldn’t see their feet when they walk. Some of them are just as white as a 
sheet of paper. They walk like feathers when you see it, and they said that a white 
ghost can run after you. If you see a white ghost, don’t run away. Just hide, because 
if you run, it will run after you, and if it spits on you, only your bones will be left. 


12. By Anfey Goley 


One day Larry Duskin was digging a hole for a pole and he found a skeleton. He 
took it in his hand and took it around to all the houses to let the people look at it. 
They think it was a skeleton of some people who lived long ago. 

At Makushin they bury people in the sand. Later the coffin comes up and the box 
gets rotten. Then people only can see the skeleton that is left. 


IV. Negroes 
13. By Freddie Bezezekoff 


Once upon a time there was a little girl who had no brother or sister,!” but she lived 
with her friends. She was always working, gathering wood for the fire and packing 
water for these friends. She was poorly dressed, but she did not care for the land in 
which she lived because it was hot.!8 She slept in a poorly made hut. In summer some 
of the white people came to her land to trade things. Sometimes this little girl would 
sell them elephant tusks.?® 

14. By Perfinia Pletnikoff 


Once upon a time there was a little girl. She belonged to the black race. She liked 
to play on the beach. She had no brother and so she had to play by herself. 
One day when she was playing by the beach, she found a sea shell. She thought that 


17 To be without relatives is a state particularly pitied by the Aleuts, since the whole life 
of the people is centered about the family. To be an orphan living with an adopted family is to 
be a virtual slave, a drudge throughout the duration of childhood or until a girl is married and 
taken to her husband’s home, or the boy is old enough to become a hunter and trapper, at which 
time he assumes his rightful adult role in the community. 

18 The Aleuts’ conception of heat is based on their own island temperatures. The prevailing 
yearly average is forty degrees, and the temperature seldom fluctuates in winter or summer, 
since it is the actual temperature of the Bering Sea. If the thermometer rises to seventy, a tem- 
perature still cool for the white residents, the Aleuts suffer from the heat and perspire freely. 

19 Freddie’s story doubtless reflects his reading. In school the Elson-Keck Basic Readers 
were used and there are stories about the tropics in them. 
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it was a good toy, so she wanted to hear the song of the sea. She held it to her ear to 
hear this song. I think she heard the song all right, but I am not sure. 


V. Indefinite persons 
15. By Christiana Sovoroff 


Once upon a time there was a man, and he went hunting for qawax (sea lion). He 
saw a sea lion and he tried to shoot, but his gun would not work. So he just stood 
there and looked at the sea lion. 

He had to go home and fix his rifle. He had no wife, and he was a poor man with no 
dishes or pans to cook in. He had indeed no house, but lived in an old sod barabara. 

That barabara had been there for a long time. This man had to work every day for 
his food and shelter. He was starving for food and always he begged bread and tea. He 
was a poor old man, ragged all over. He wore old pants. 

One day another man came to visit him. He was cranky because he didn’t like this 
other man since he had on a nice suit of clothes. So the old man went out of his 
barabara and told the fellow to get out. 

That old man had only a single pan, rusty all over, and a shotgun the same as the 
pan. 

16. By Anfey Goley 


Once there was an old lady who was always cranky. She always liked to gossip with 
other people.?° One day she saw some children chasing some of her chickens. She went 
to the U. S. Marshal and told on them. The Marshal gave the children a spanking and 
put them in a dark cell." Their mothers found out that the old lady was a gossip and 
they didn’t like her any more. 

One day a lady was going to give a party. She called all the other ladies, but left this 
old lady out. The old lady got mad and said that the lady who was giving the party 
was going to die in three years. And she did. 


17. By Georgie Chercassen 


One time an old woman was hunting. And she said that she saw Alex Duskin. She 
said that she was waiting for Alex. She also said that Alex was throwing mud and 
rocks. She said that she was crying loudly because he wouldn’t come. 

When Alex came home, his daddy spanked him hard. He was crying and licked his 
father. And crying he came over to tell Samboe’s father about it. 


18. By Christiana Savorofft 


Once upon a time there was an old woman. She had a daughter, and the mother was 


20 One of the great crimes of the ancient Aleut was to gossip. Veniaminov summarizes this 
in his Zapiski ob Ostrovakh Unalashkinskago Otdiela as follows: ‘‘One must not be talkative; it 
is better to listen than to speak, in order to conserve health and life. People in olden days were 
long-lived and strong, because they talked but little. All evil and misfortune springs from the 
tongue, therefore those of old who caused common misfortune by imprudent talk were fre- 
quently punished by death.” So strongly did the olden Aleuts feel this that they would not talk 
more than was simply necessary. In the Alaskan adventures of Captain Urey Lisianski, 
K.G.V., Imperial Russian Navy, from his ‘‘Voyage Round the World in the Ship Neva, 1803- 
1806,” (Alaska Magazine, 1 [April, 1927], p. 213), one finds this statement: ‘‘Indeed these sav- 
ages, when assembled together, appear to have no delight in the oral instructions that generally 
distinguishes the human race, for they never converse; on the contrary, a stupid silence reigns 
amongst them.” 

21 This story probably represents one of Anfey’s personal experiences in Unalaska. The U. S. 
Marshal's office is situated there. Also chickens are raised by native families at this village. 
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very old. One day a man came to ask the old woman for her daughter. The old woman 
got mad because she didn’t want her daughter to get married to this man since this 
man had been mean to his other wife, which he had already. 

When he came to ask this old woman, she told him, ‘‘No!’’ and he returned home. 
When it became dark, that man pounded on the old woman’s house to try to make the 
girl come out. They finally found out that it was the man who had been over to her 


place. 
VI. Children and Games 


19. By Georgie Chercassen 


One time we were playing spinning-pan with boys at the south-end camp.” I kissed 
everybody in the house, and they let me make marks on my face. Martin kissed the 
stove and burnt his lips so that we all laughed at him. 

After we played spinning-pan, we all went to bed. When I went to bed, I dreamed 
that I was going to eat my dinner. 


20. By Martin Krukoff 


Susie, Eva, Georgie, and I once went down to the south-end camp. Walter, Dan and 
Jacob were there working for the sheep ranch. It took us two hours to get to the 
south-end camp. We slept in a sod barabara and had a good time sleeping there. We 
played spinning-pan. 

I painted my face with ashes and kissed Afinagin. Freddie kissed John Krukoff and 
ran over to Stacy’s camp and said hello to the boys. His face was dirty and he looked 
like a Creek Man. And Georgie was dancing with Susie. 


21. By Anfey Goley 


Once there was an old lady. She had three daughters whose names were Helen, 
Mary, and Martha. They always loved their mother even though they were all very 
poor. One day Martha said, “I am going to try to get a job.” 

So she started out. She went three miles and came to a little house. She knocked at 
the door and a little old woman came out to ask what she wanted. Martha said, “I 
have come to get a job.” 

The old lady said, ‘“‘You may come in.” So she stayed there for six months. 

Then one day she thought, “I am getting lonely now. I think I have to go home.” 
The old lady told her, ‘‘You have been a good girl and here is your pay.’’ She gave her 
a little bag of money. 

“Thank you,” Martha said, ‘‘and goodby.”” She went back home and gave the 
money to her mother, and they were all happy. 


VII. Personal Narration 
22. qawax sea lion 
By Freddie Bezezekoff 
Once I saw a small sea lion when I was little. I ran home and told my daddy that I 
saw a sea lion. He took his gun and went out. After a while he shot. I went out and 


saw a sea lion floating in the ocean. He was bleeding. He took a dory and went after 
the sea lion. And then he came back towing the sea lion. 


2 The south-end refers to the sheep ranch pasture camp on the southern tip of Umnak Island 
about fifteen miles below the village. Here the Aleutian Livestock Sheep Ranch has built a 
bunkhouse, corral, and outbuildings for the use of the herders. On this point, see Jay Ellis 
Ransom's article in the Alaska Sportsman, § (April, 1939). 
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23. By Anfey Goley 


One Sunday afternoon my mother and I went for a walk. We saw some whale 
blubber and a sheep’s skeleton. We thought we would gather some wood, so we did. 
While we were going home we saw some horses, and we got scared. I told my mother 
to stay back, and I went and chased the horses. 

When we were going along the beach, we found some glass balls and put some in 
our pockets.** We had a hard time to carry the wood™ because I kept dropping mine, 


24. By Anfey Goley 


One day my aunt, uncle, cousin, and I went for a picnic. We brought some sand- 
wiches, cocoa, oranges, and some candy with us. We hiked to Agnes Bay where we 
picked berries. Then we had our picnic. While we were going home, we met some 
people and went with them. 

They took their dory and we sailed to Captain Harbor where they went fishing for 
a while, and I watched the boat. We were playing when we saw a big codfish. We 
tried to catch it, but it went away. 


25. By Freddie Bezezekoff 


I went fishing and caught a halibut. I was glad. Then I dropped my fishing line and 
caught nothing. I did it twice, and I finally caught a codfish. Then I caught ten cod- 
fish. I went back home and drank lots of tea and ate two loaves of bread. And at sup- 
per time, I ate some red beans. My stomach was growling like a wolf. It went “‘took, 
took.” 

26. By Christiana Savoroff 


Mary and I went out to pick berries on the top of the Niggerhead.”* We were walk- 
ing so as to find the most berries to take home.”* We were walking, and by and by we 
saw something black. 

We thought it might be one of the sheep-ranch cows, but once upon a time the 
people said that there was a lion who lived up there around the Niggerhead. That lion 
never bothered anybody. We saw it, and we ran down the hill as far as we could run. 

We stopped at last and looked back, but didn’t see anything so we went on home. 
We told our fathers and mothers what we had seen. 


27. By Freddie Bezezekoff 


Once there was a dog in the village named Palzie. He was a wild dog who roamed 
all over the village. He used to live by the store. When people passed by the store, he 
tried to bite them, and I was afraid to go by the store. I wouldn’t go to the store unless 
the dog was not there. 

One day I went hunting by myself and I found a long thick board. I was going to 
pack it back when I saw Palzie. I was afraid and tried to hide, but the dog saw me. 


23 These glass balls are Japanese fish-net floats, which, breaking away from the shores of 
Japan, fairly litter the beaches of the Aleutian Islands on the Pacific side. They are considered 
a novelty and collectors’ items. 

% All the village firewood must be carried on the back from the driftwood strewn beaches on 
the Pacific side to the villages on the barren Bering Sea shores several miles distant. Conse- 
quently, daily trips for firewood are made by the women and children across the island. 

28 A high granite columnal laccolith which has been a sailing landmark for centuries standing 
on the north side of Umnak Village harbor. 

* The berries most commonly gathered are the arctic tundra mossberries, a deep blue-black 
color, about the size of huckleberries. They are succulent and flavorous, but watery, and make 
excellent sauces, pies, cobblers, etc. 
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I waited until he came up to me, and then I sprang at him and caught him by the 
neck. I took him by the paws and threw him to the ground, and he ran away yelping. 


VIII. Religious Background 
28. By Anfey Goley 


My mother said that Sergie Savoroff was drunk one night. He was home all by him- 
self, because everyone else had gone out. We did not hear anything for a long time. 
Finally people heard him yell, and some of them went in and saw Sergie crawling on 
the floor. 

Sergie couldn’t talk for a long time. The people gave him a piece of paper and a 
pencil, and asked what was the matter with him. He wrote and told them that he 
had been fighting with the Devil Fire. He couldn’t move for a long time. He ate holy 
bread and drank some holy water and then he got well. 

Devil Fire is a fire that if it touches you, you have a bad sickness and will die. 


29. By Anfey Goley 


It was Christmas day in Saint Paul Island (one of the Pribiloffs) when the people 
saw the star. It was in the east. They saw it make a cross like the one on our church. 
They say that the star meant “‘holy.” 


30. By Martin Krukoff 


In the week of Butter Days you have to eat only seal oil. You can only eat ducks, 
geese, and seal meat, and maybe some other kinds, too. You have to eat these only 
in Butter Weeks, not during Lent. Also you must not eat sugar and lard or other 
sweet things during Lent. Only you can eat some dry fish (qax) and bread, or salted 
salmon. Nobody can use guns during Lent. We have Lent for Easter and also com- 
munion. We have six-weeks Lent this Easter. 


IX. Mythology 
31. By Christiana Savoroff 


There was once a lady who had a boy, and she married a man who didn’t like this 
little boy. But the man made up his mind to go out with the boy trapping. So he went 
out looking around until he found a big stick of wood. This he split, and then said to 
the boy, “Look inside of it.” The boy looked in, and he shut the wood and left the 
boy in there. 

Now this little boy had a little wig that his mother had given to him. He got out of 
the wood, picked up some dry firewood and went back home. When he got home, he 
gave that man some wood and said to that Person,?’ ‘‘Here is some wood,” and he 
threw the wood in the front part of the barabara. Then the Person made up his mind 
again the next day to hunt some geese. Again he went out taking the little boy with 
him. 

He shot some ducks and told the boy to get them. He pushed the little boy from the 
top of a high cliff. But his mother had given him a feather, and he used it to fly down 
and to find his way home again. This time he gave the Person some ducks and threw 
them in the front part of the barabara, calling, ‘‘Here, Person, here are some ducks.” 

The little boy was practicing flying in an eagle skin. He flew up in the air and tried 
to catch a big log, as big as a man. Now he knew about the Person, so he went and 


hid. 


27 The term ‘‘Person”’ is used here to translate the Aleut idea of a personalized evil power. 
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The next day they caught a seal and the people were there cutting the seal up. His 
mother was there. But whenever she tried to touch the seal, that Person would slap 
her hand. However her son who was in an eagle skin saw it and got mad. The boy 
flew up in the air and defecated on the man’s face. The Person looked up and said, 
“I never saw an eagle like you in my life.” 

The Person didn’t know it was the little boy; so the boy saw him slap his mother’s 
hand again, and he went down and caught him with his sharp claws. He flew high up 
in the air with the Person, and dropped him, only to catch him again. He did this 
three times. Then he flew out to the middle of the sea and dropped the Person, saying, 
“Now try to kill me and try to slap my mother’s hands!”’ 

The Person was trying to kill the little boy, but that boy killed him. 


CONCLUSION 


It has always been the Aleut’s custom to gather in the family unit in the 
main living quarters of their homes during long stormy winter evenings. Here 
the old people tell stories and recount the happenings of the day. Also here 
the old men give instruction to the children and admonishments calculated 
to make them grow into strong characters valuable to the community as a 
whole. Much visiting is done in the evenings, a circumstance which results in 
additional story telling. Because of his active imagination, the adult native 
is never at a loss for a story, usually one revolving around some personaliza- 
tion of an accident or minor happening through which he came unscathed, 
though scared. Nothing ever happens but that some spirit or ghost is thought 
to bring it to pass through malicious design to annoy the human being. 
Therefore the community is constantly alive with excitement and the children 
forever on the gui vive. 

Mythological narration is dying out and only the older children like 
Christiana, who is particularly interested in mythology, know any of the 
ancient tales. Most of the adult natives remember the more important myths, 
and half believe them as actual happenings long before the Russians came to 
the region. But the telling of such tales is passing out of existence, particularly 
with the increasing use of the English language. In its place are told stories 
of the Outside Men and of Creek Men, because these have a much more im- 
mediate bearing on every-day existence. 


Redondo Beach, California 
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IMITATIVE DANCES AMONG THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


By FRANCES DENSMORE 


In the drama of Indian life the birds and animals played an important part. 
The Indians watched them and often wished for similar skill and cunning in 
meeting their own problems. There was a friendship between the Indians and 
nature that we do not understand. This friendship was shown in many ways, 
and it is not strange that the Indians believed in spirit-animals that appeared 
to them in dreams and promised to help them in their undertakings. A bird 
flying high was believed to help a warrior. A bear, which has good claws for 
digging herbs, was supposed to aid a man gathering herbs with which to treat 
the sick. Each animal appearing in a dream gave its own power to the 
dreamer. 

The Sioux in North Dakota had a custom by which a man announced that 
he had seen a certain animal in a dream. He did this by a public imitation of 
the actions of the animal. This was different from social dances in which ani- 
mals were imitated. 

The Makah at Neah Bay, Washington, had a different reason for imitative 
dances which they called impersonations. They believed that animals were 
human beings at a remote time in the past and the dancers in their Klokali 
were supposed to represent the human ancestors of animals, not the creatures 
seen in everyday life. There was a certain formality in these representations, 
which is apart from present consideration, and a majority had special songs. 
Appropriate costumes were worn, including wooden headdresses, the purpose 
of these and of the action being to identify the bird or animal. The dance of 
the male elk was seen in this tribe by the writer, in 1926. In old times the 
dancer was disguised by a black mask of deerhide consisting of a wide band 
across the eyes and two bands that hung down on each cheek. Black paint 
now takes the place of the mask. In the opening part of this dance, the dancer 
walked in a dainty manner, imitating the elk and holding a pair of antlers in 
his hand. In the latter part of the dance he assumed a threatening attitude. 
The informant said, ‘‘The elk dancer walks as a human being did before it 
was changed into an elk, and the elk still keeps that manner of walking. When 
the change had been made, a man sawed off the elk’s horns and made a whale 
harpoon, and by means of this harpoon the tribe were fed all winter . . . How 
thankful I am that a human being took the form of an elk, as by its horns I 
have food all winter and whale hide to sell.” 

A clear tradition concerning the origin of imitative dances has been absent 
in many tribes in which such dances have been observed as a custom. The 
present paper should be understood as a record of the writer’s personal ob- 
servation, not a treatise on the entire subject. Such dances have been de- 
scribed by many ethnologists to whom it is not possible to make reference. 

In connection with my study of Indian music I have seen imitative dances 
among the Sioux in South Dakota, the Menominee and Winnebago in Wis- 
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consin, and the Seminole in Florida, as well as the Makah of Washington, and 
recorded the songs. In describing such dances and recording songs among the 
Choctaw of Mississippi and the Alabama of Texas, I learned to my regret 
that the dances were no longer danced in these tribes. In the case of the inter- 
esting eagle dance of the Zuni—I witnessed the dance and recorded the songs, 
but not in the pueblo. In 1922 I attended the deer dance of the Yaqui and 
recorded its songs at Guadalupe Village near Phoenix, Arizona. The leader 
wore a pair of small deer horns fastened to the top of his head, but the action 
of the dancers was not imitative. It was said that in old times it was danced 
only at night, and that in the morning two or three men went out to hunt 
deer; but the informant did not state that the dance was intended to give 
success in the hunt. When witnessed on this occassion, the dance was given 
as part of a religious procession on the day before Easter. A few days later 
Juan Ariwares, the leader, recorded fourteen of its songs, selecting them care- 
fully from the long cycle. The deer was mentioned in the words of six of these 
songs, the sun, clouds, birds, and animals were mentioned in five songs and 
the remainder had no words. The final song was said to mean that the deer 
was dancing in the circle. Circumstances made it impossible to inquire further 
into the history of this dance. 

The writer visited the foregoing tribes, as stated, in connection with a 
study of Indian music for the Bureau of American Ethnology. The Valley 
Maidu, also mentioned in this paper, were visited and their songs recorded in 
research conducted for the Southwest Museum in 1937, under a grant pro- 
vided by Miss Eleanor Hague. 

The earliest imitative dance that the writer has seen was a buffalo dance of 
the Sioux, at Bull Head, South Dakota, on July 4, 1913. In this dance it was 
customary for the dancers to wear headdresses adorned with buffalo horns 
and to imitate the actions of buffalo. 

Mention has been made of the elk dance seen at Neah Bay, Washington. 
Other ‘‘impersonations’’ were described by the Makah, and their songs re- 
corded, including those of the wild white geese, deer, ‘‘little fish,” raven and 
wolves. The words of the last were said to be in a ‘“‘wolf language”’ that cannot 
be understood by human beings. Dances for children included those imitating 
the snipe, raccoon and dog. 

Among the Menominee in Wisconsin I witnessed six imitative dances in 
September, 1928, and recorded their songs. These dances were so old that 
only a few old men remembered the songs. They said that, so far as they 
knew, the dances were intended only for pleasure. The creatures imitated 
were the rabbit, partridge, frog, owl, crawfish and sunfish, the characteristic 
motions of each being imitated by the dancers. The origin of each dance was 
related and the story of the rabbit dance was briefly as follows: A hunter saw 
a rabbit chased by a wildcat. The rabbit ran under a log and made up a song 
because he was so glad to be safe. The hunter heard the song, which is now 
used in the dance. The words are Wa’bos, rabbit, manido’, spirit. Indians recog- 
nize the intelligence of animals and the Chippewa often refer to a little wild 
animal as man’idowéns’, meaning ‘‘poor little spirit.’’ 
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In the rabbit dance the men and women moved in a circle around the drum, 
crouching and pretending to put food in their mouths, with lips moving in 
imitation of a rabbit. This is the song: 


NO. 1. Menominee Song of the Rabbit Dance 














The Menominee song of the partridge dance was also attributed to a hunter 
who heard a partridge ‘‘drumming”’ and made up a song based on the sound. 
The dancers moved their arms as though they were wings. 

A man heard a frog singing a song which he learned. This is used in the 
frog dance. Men and women assumed a squatting position as they moved 
around the drum in this dance, and used their hands like paws. 

The action of the owl dance was particularly interesting as men and women 
advanced around the drum, stooping down and peering through ‘‘spectacles”’ 
made by touching the tips of thumb and second finger and holding these 
“hoops” before the eyes, in a manner suggesting the eyes of an owl. The 
origin of this dance is more serious than the others, as the owl is closely 
connected with ‘‘medicine”’ of various sorts. 

The crawfish dance was a dramatization of a folk story in which a coon 
lies down and pretends to be dead. The crawfish gather around him, pinching 
him with their claws, and he suddenly jumps up and frightens them. The men 
and women dancers use their hands like the claws of the crawfish, pinching 
each other and the men at the drum. The action is humorous but not rough, 
and the dance is the occasion of much merriment. 

Three imitative dances, swan, fish, and snake dances, were seen among the 
Winnebago in Wisconsin. Concerning the first it was said that Kononga 
(creator) made the first man, and this man ‘‘sang about all the birds.’’ The 
swan was among the largest of these birds. In olden times the dance was held 
twice a year, when the swans were seen on their migrations, but in recent years 
it is held at any time. Only women take part and they advance in wedge-like 
formation with their arms slanting away from their sides and with hands 
pointed outward, like the curved tips of wings. 

In explanation of the fish dance it was said that the sunfish stays under 
the deadheads, beneath the water, unless the weather is very hot. Then he 
comes out and his action is imitated by the dancers who stoop low as they 
move around the drum. They move their arms slowly, like fins, turning their 
heads to one side. Each dancer drags one leg at full length behind him. 

The songs of the fish dance were in groups of four. During the first group 
the dancers moved around the drum and during the second group of songs 
they ‘‘acted like fishes.”” The following song has no words: 
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NO. 2. Winnebago Song of the Fish Dance 














In the snake dance of the Winnebago, as in the same dance in other tribes 
under observation, the long line of dancers, following a leader, coiled and un- 
coiled, or moved in sinuous curves. 

The work among the Seminole in Florida included both the Cypress Swamp 
and Cow Creek groups, 202 of the recorded songs being transcribed. Ninety- 
four of this number were songs of dances with names of birds and animals, 
the list comprising dances of the quail, chicken, blackbird, buzzard, egret, 
ibis, turkey, whooping crane, sandhill crane, buffalo, alligator, baby alligator, 
lizard, rabbit, fox, skunk, snake, catfish, crawfish and the hinata, a mythical 
animal resembling an alligator, but very large. It was said to have a long tail 
and to kill people. Children’s dances included the lightning bug, “‘little fish” 
and “‘little bug’’ dances. A special step or procedure was described only with 
the quail, chicken, blackbird, buzzard, catfish and ‘‘little fish’’ dances, the 
last being called “‘drim’’ and probably referring to the bream. Feathers were 
part of the costumes in certain bird dances. Summer is the time when these 
dances are generally given, but an opportunity to see the catfish dance oc- 
curred in the spring of 1932, near Miami, on occasion of a Seminole wedding. 
Men and women took part in the dance, holding hands and moving in couples, 
in a circle. Each man moved his free arm below the elbow in a sweeping man- 
ner imitating the fin of a fish. 

It was said that men, women and boys take part in the buzzard dance, 
extending their arms and raising one arm as the other is lowered, after the 
manner of a large bird with outstretched wings, sailing rather than flying 
through the sky. The accompanying instrument in all Seminole dance songs 
was a coconut shell rattle. 


NO. 3. Seminole Song of the Buszard Dance 





The imitative dances described by the Choctaw in Mississippi were those 
of the duck, snake, bear, terrapin, quail, turkey, and chicken, songs of each 
being recorded. A peculiarity of the quail and duck dance songs is a gradual 
increase in tempo, a mannerism noted by the writer in a few songs of the 
Seminole of Florida, the Alabama in Texas, and in certain dance songs of 
Isleta and Cochiti Pueblos in New Mexico. This peculiarity has been noted 
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by other observers in a number of other tribes. In this, as in other respects, 
it is regretted that the present paper cannot include references to other 
writers who have noted this custom among Indians. 

In the terrapin dance of the Choctaw, men and women danced in couples, 
moving in a contraclockwise direction, and pausing after completing a circle 
four times. The dancers were led by a man who was also the leader of the 
singing and who beat two sticks together as an accompaniment. 


NO. 4. Choctaw Song of the Terrapin Dance 














Among the Alabama Indians in Texas the songs were recorded in 1932 by 
Charles Martin Thompson, chief of the tribe. His songs included those of the 
buffalo, horse, chicken, duck, quail, terrapin, frog, and rabbit dances. The 
largest group was that of the buffalo dance songs, seven of these being tran- 
scribed. A special action was described with most of these dances but only 
the duck dance was imitative. Men and women took part in the dance, imi- 
tating the actions of ducks. They danced in pairs, two men being followed by 
two women, and so on. They progressed clockwise around the fire, zigzagging 
from side to side while the songs were sung by a man with a drum, seated east 
of the fire. The dances in this tribe were discontinued about 1898. 


NO. 5. Alabama Song of the Duck Dance 











The principal dance of the Valley Maidu in California was the Hest which 
took place in October and sometimes was repeated in May. The spirits of 
many birds and animals were represented in the four “ranks” of the Hest 
cycle. The Maidu songs recorded at Chico, California, include those of the 
duck dance, which was a ceremony of the second rank, the grizzly bear dance 
which was of the third rank, and the grasshopper dance, which was near the 
close of the cycle. The costume of the grizzly bear dancer was a bearskin and 
the cry was wuk, wuk, wuk. In his description of the Hest, Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
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says ‘‘the Pano-ng-ka-kini or bear spirit impersonators imitated the actions 
as well as the appearance of the animal.’ 


NO. 6. Maidu Song of the Grizsly Bear Dance 








Drama in various forms isan important phase of Indian culture and closely 
related to Indian music. In the words of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, “Drama... 
is the most fundamental of human arts. It is the imperishable record of the 
life of man.” 

Red Wing, Minnesota 


1 Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 78, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1926), p. 435. 
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CATAWBA FOLK TALES FROM CHIEF SAM BLUE 
By F. G. Speck anp L. G. CARR 


Chief Sam Blue was the narrator of the following tales, a brief addition to 
the known folk literature of the Catawba Indians of South Carolina. As chief 
of the tribe for many years he served the interests of his people by holding 
them together socially and politically to preserve their territorial and financial 
heritage from being dissolved. The climax of his administration came with the 
transfer of jurisdiction of the tribe from the State of South Carolina to the 
Office of Indian Affairs of the federal government, an event that materially 
changed the destinies of the Catawba people. But Chief Blue’s function as 
leader of the people, which concerns us now, has been his lifelong endeavor to 
perpetuate the language and lore of the only tribally integrated group in the 
Southeast that spoke a language of the Siouan stock. Once widely distributed 
through the eastern Carolinas there remains the Catawba Nation of some 
three hundred persons to represent the human residue of a southeastern 
Siouan-speaking group population of an estimated fifteen thousand at the 
time of first European settlement, according to Mooney, of which total the 
Catawba are given five thousand in 1600.! Of the three hundred persons con- 
stituting the Catawba tribe however, Chief Blue, born 1873, and his sister, 
Sally (Brown) Gordon, born 1865, alone preserve the tradition of conversing 
in the mother tongue. 

With the loss of their distinctive legacy of a century past embodied in the 
oral tradition of a moribund language, the Catawba have lapsed into a state of 
apathy toward ideas developed by their “‘uncivilized’’ ancestors. Secular in- 
terests and economic difficulties have throttled the feelings for non-material 
culture properties that distinguish the thought-horizon of Indian communi- 
ties almost everywhere. The Catawba people taken as a group now stand 
somewhere between that lost age of cultural aristocracy and the nameless 
status of a recent period in which tradition is literally bound up within the 
covers of the Book of Mormon. 

Chief Sam Blue is something of an exception to the general run of person- 
ality of Mormon converts in the group. He combines the unfeigned fidelity of 
an adherent to the teachings of the Latter-Day-Saints with a respectfully 
credulous but modified faith in the Indian traditions told him by his mother, 
Margaret Brown, born 1837, and others of that generation. Since her death 
in 1922 folk tales have not been a living interest in leisure hours of the daily 
round of life on the reservation. What comes to us now comes more and more 
by piecemeal, and we can only hope to foregather fragments of native myth- 
ology, anecdotes of supernatural associations in biographical narratives 
here and there and snatches of nature beliefs of which the following short ac- 
counts are examples. Thought of the people is no longer framed to harmonize 
with natural phenomena, with plant values, the habits and physical make-up 
and behavior of mammals, birds, insects, fish, and reptiles. It has largely suc- 


1J. Mooney, The Aboriginal Population of North America North of Mexico (Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 80, No. 7, 1928), p. 6. 
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cumbed to the outlook of white associates on the realm of nature and the 
sphere of mankind, maladjusted in the present life of the people. Meanwhile 
tales of explanation of nature’s ways are rarely told or listened to unless they 
recount episodes of the day and time. The older sources are dwindling with 
the demise of each individual of the unschooled generation.’ 

These remarks explain what may strike the folklore reader as peculiar in 
that the tales—recorded in the course of frequent collecting visits to the 
reservation—touch upon so many unrelated and insignificant topics, and are 
so fused with motifs evidently derived from European legend. The Aesop-like 
topics, the story of the concealing spider web as a transmission of the legend 
of Bruce, and his escape from pursuers, are more instances. 

It is, however, in this way that Catawba tribal lore comes to hand, and 
little can be done about it except to place all on record as Sam Blue and a 
few others recall and relate it. There is joy in the revelation that his store of 
tales and anecdotes seems almost inexhaustible. His simple narrations are the 
voice of memory awakened in quiet hours of winter evenings or during strolls 
through fields or scrub woods of the land where the Catawba have lived and 
struggled to exist for some centuries. The blends of native and European 
motifs represent to us the effect of acculturation begun early in the eighteen 
hundreds, and folklorists will know how to analyze and place them. Rest 
assured that as long as Sam Blue and his sister live the quest for such scraps 
of tradition will continue to yield additions to the stock of folkways of the 
Siouan Catawba to be preserved for the edification of ethnohistorians. 

Mention has been made of Chief Blue’s office as elder of the local Church of 
the Latter-Day-Saints. Some of his narratives that relate to his experience in 
this capacity are interesting as examples of living forces active in the con- 
temporary life of the people. One of his favorite themes, for instance, tells 
how he demonstrated his power as an endowment of an elder in the creed to 
restore life to the deceased. Once during a period of poverty he brought back 
life and health to his only cow whose entrails had suddenly one night come 
loose in her stall and lay in the hay bringing poor bossie to the point of death. 
Kneeling by her side he fervently prayed the Almighty for power to restore 
her, then with a stick moved by primitive faith phenomenal he pushed the 
fly-infested entrails back into place. The next day she was on her feet and 
permanently recovered. The wonders of nature’s miracles performed by 
Indian shamans of the past have passed into realities in Mormon belief as the 
horizon of religious creed has changed! 

The following tales then are the latest combings from the chief’s memory 
taken down by members of the field party in February 1946, while the senior 
author was engaged in recording texts describing economic practices from his 
dictation.* Florence Insley Speck had written down versions of several of them 


2 Chief Blue has already been introduced in a short contribution by the writer, entitled 
“Catawba Text,” International Journal of American Linguistics, 12 (1946), 64-65. Chief Blue 
has recently developed a latent talent for dictating texts in the Catawba language. 

* The trip was made possible by a grant (No. 580) from the Faculty Research Fund, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
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(Nos. 3 and 5) from the same informant, in 1942, which do not differ from 
those recorded by Carr. 


1. How Water Was Taken From the Turtle and Spread Over the World 


One time the turtle had charge of all the water. He sat over it, guarding it very 
carefully. A fox came by one day, being very thirsty. He asked the turtle if he would 
be so kind as to give him some of the water, as he was dying of thirst. The turtle 
refused. 

However, the sly fox took an opportunity to scratch a little runlet beneath the 
turtle’s shell when the turtie began shifting himself. The water ran out forming a 
small branch. This increased in size to form a river. This ran into basins to form 
oceans. The well of water, which the turtle had all for himself was thus made available 
for all and formed the streams, lakes, rivers, and oceans. 


2. A Spider Helper Sent by the One-Who-Never-Dies (Great Spirit) to Help a Boy 


There was once an Indian boy who was very mischievous. His father was dead, so 
he had no one but a mother to look after him. 

One day the white enemy got after him, causing him to run away to escape for his 
life. They pursued him all night long, but never caught up with him. He crawled 
under a big cliff of rock. His mother was greatly worried about him, thinking that the 
enemy would do him great harm. 

She knelt down before the moon, and beneatit the moon she asked the Great Spirit 
to take care of her son. Then the Great Spirit sent a spider. The spider went to the 
cliff of the rock and made a big web over the hole where the boy had crawled in. The 
enemy followed him to this cliff and started to go in and look. Then they saw the thin 
spider web that covered the place. They thought to themselves that there is no one in 
there, so they went away and never found the boy. Then the old Indian woman said 
the Great Spirit had answered her prayer, and she was grateful. 


3. Rooster and Fox 


The rooster was feeding under a tree when a fox came along. The rooster flew up in 
the tree to escape. 

“Come on down, don’t be scared of me; I won’t hurt you. Don’t you know peace 
has been declared between the birds of the air and animals of the ground?”’ said the 
fox. 

“No,” said the rooster, “I didn’t know of it.” 

“Well it has; the news has gone around and everybody has heard of it, so come on 
down,”’ said the fox. 

From up in the tree where the rooster was sitting, he could see some dogs coming 
over the hill, following the fox’s trail. 

Said the rooster: ‘“‘Well if that’s true, I’ll be down directly; I see some dogs coming 
over the hill to join us.” 

Before he finished talking, the fox ran off. 


4. -The Big Fish That Shrank 


Once upon a time a nigger went fishing. He caught a big fish, skinned a piece of 
bark to which he tied the fish, and placed it in the water. Then he went on down the 
stream, fishing along. 

Another little nigger fishing behind him caught a little fish. He sat down where the 
first nigger caught the big fish. He reached down and got the big fish, tied his little 
fish on the bark and placed it back in the water. He got up happily and went home 
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with the big fish. The other nigger came back to get his big fish. He reached down and 
pulled the fish up, and there was only the little fish. He was astonished, ‘‘My gracious 
alive you’se shrunk away mighty little.” 


5. The Smart Man Who Thought He Knew the Difference 
Between a Terrapin and a Gourd 


There was a man and his son who had never been anywhere to learn anything new, 
They didn’t even know what a terrapin was. One day when they were in the woods 
chopping trees, they came upon a highland terrapin. The terrapin was alarmed and 
quickly drew its head in and closed up its shell. 

“Look here, what’s that thing?”’ said the boy. 

“Don’t know, never saw anything could swallow its own head before,’’ answered 
the father. 

They went to see another man who knew more than they did and told him about 
the strange creature they had seen. The man who was supposed to be wiser said, 
“You must have seen a hop-toad in a gourd!”’ 


6. The Buzzard Who Watts on The Lord and the Hawk Who Does Not 


There was a buzzard flying around looking for something to eat. He lit upon a fence 
rail, spread his wings and sunned himself in great ease. A chicken hawk lit upon the 
fence next to him. The hawk turned around to the buzzard and asked, ‘‘How do you 
make your living?’’ Buzzard said he waited on the Lord. The hawk said, ‘Don’t you 
get mighty hungry; I don’t wait on the Lord. Just watch me I'll show you how I make 
my living.” There was a little bird that flew in the crack of the fence. The hawk sailed 
proudly down there to catch him. The hawk in his haste struck his head against the 
fence and was killed. The buzzard flew quietly down, and commenced picking on the 
hawk. “‘Our law is better, to wait on the Lord,” he said to himself. 


7. The Opossum Tricks the Deer and Wolves and Loses the Hair of His Tail‘ 


The opossum was going along on the snow and found a persimmon tree. He went 
up the tree with his basket and got it full of persimmons. When he had come down the 
deer came along and found him singing, ‘“‘Here I am all by myself with a pretty tail,” 
and eating his persimmons. The deer asked him how he got the persimmons. The 


‘ This narrative calls for a few remarks pertaining to the manner in which folklore is trans- 
mitted through several generations of narrators in the same family. The tale is a composite 
version of two tales recorded in a collection of texts dictated by Margaret Brown before her 
death in 1922. One of these was ‘‘How Wolf Was Frightened and Became Wild,” the other 
“How Opossum Lost His Bushy Tail’; see F. G. Speck, Catawba Texts (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934), pp. 6-7. In another version of the adventures of Opossum, dictated in 
text by Mrs. Samson Owl in 1913, some of the same episodes were given in somewhat different 
order (ibid., pp. 84-85). Its title was ‘‘Opossum Outwits the Deer and the Wolf.” In the above 
version narrated by Sam Blue and his sister we observe a process of either composition or decom- 
position of the stock of trickster element motifs, according to how one may look at the habits 
of storytellers in drawing upon their memories. Knowing the narrators, it seems to me that their 
methods of relation would be to put together short episodes, combining them optionally upon 
different occasions, or to simplify their storytelling by reciting the episodes separately as short 
tales in another mood of narration. Catawba animal tales possess the characteristic brevity of 
an age of decline of culture. 

The inconsistency of the tenses in the version given may be explained by stating that there 
is nothing in the Catawba verb that formally indicates tense. Since the tale was taken down in 
English the narrators alternate the present and past tenses with no regard for consistency, and 
their style was retained in the recording. 
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opossum told him it was easy, just to go up the hill, run down hard and butt his head 
against the tree to knock them down. The deer ran up the hill and did it. He fell over 
dead. The opossum cut the deer up and packed the meat in his basket, covering it 
with persimmons to conceal it. : 

Soon he hears the wolf coming, attracted by the smell of the meat. He quickly 
sharpens a stick and fixes it firmly in the ground under the tree with the point upward. 
Then he goes up the tree and wolf comes along. ‘‘How do you get the persimmons?” 
he asks. Meanwhile the opossum is singing, “‘Here I am all by myself with a pretty 
tail.” ‘How do you get the persimmons?” “Jump up the tree for them,” he told him. 
Then the wolf jumped up and fell back on the sharp stick and he was killed. The 
opossum came down, cut him up and put the meat in his basket under the persim- 
mons with the deer meat. He kept on singing as before. 

Next some wolves came over the hill and saw him up the tree. They came up and 
one said, ‘“‘I am glad to see that you have something to eat! I have lost one of my 
people.”’ But the opossum cries, ‘Hush! There is something terrible coming. Be quiet, 
lam very frightened, for I hear the sands coming.”’ (He meant that he heard a land- 
slide). (There is a play here on the word sawane meaning partridges and Shawnees, 
referring to this tribe of which the Catawba lived in constant fear). The wolves were 
frightened and ran off. 

The opossum came down too, threw down his basket and ran away. But the wolves 
track him on the snow and he is forced to climb a tree extending out over the water. 
The wolves come along but cannot discover him in the tree. Finally one of them sees 
the opossum’s shadow in the water, and jumps in to seize the opossum, only to find 
that he has a mouthful of leaves. The opossum is so amused at this that he slobbers, 
and the slobber falls into the water. The wolves look up and see him at last. Then the 
opossum crawls into a hole in the tree and the wolves cannot get at him. So they ask 
the buzzard to get him out. The buzzard tries and fails. Then the hawk with the 
same result. And finally the snail is asked. ‘‘How did you get up here?” he asks the 
opossum when he reaches him. The snail goes into the hole where the opossum is and 
clears all the hair off his pretty tail. And the opossum is very much ashamed at this, 
gives up and comes down. 

The wolves then plan to kill him. Some say ‘Put him on a drag and drag him 
through the thicket.’ The opossum cries hard at this. Others say, ‘Kill him in the 
fire”; others, ‘‘Throw him in the river.” But they put him on a drag and draw him 
through the thicket, during which he twists his tail around a twig and slips off. The 
wolves go on with an empty drag. The opossum ran off home, for the thicket was his 
town. That’s the end. 


8. A Catawba Family Outwits a Cherokee Hunter 


When my mother, Margaret (Wiley) Brown, was a young woman, her mother with 
two children (a grown boy, Nelson George, and a younger daughter about 12 years 
old, who was my mother herself) went for a trip to the mountains on the border of the 
Cherokee country in western North Carolina. (It may have been in about 1850). 

They were traveling in the woods, having little to do with the Cherokee at the time, 
for the relationships of the two people were not always very cordial. My grandmother 
and her children were gathering things in the woods, she said. They were short of 
provisions and poor. 

One day they encountered a young Cherokee hunter armed with a long blowgun, 
who was on his way home from a hunting trip in the mountains. Around his waist, 
tied to his belt by their necks, he had a nice string of quails he had shot with his blow- 
gun. They looked good to my grandmother. The Cherokee boy did not know English 
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and my grandmother did not know Cherokee. But the young Cherokee made signs 
that meant he wanted to wrestle with the Catawba boy. He had put down his string 
of quails on the ground and leaned his blowgun against a tree. He repeated the 
words tasasu tasasu which my mother said she thought meant ‘‘wrestle’”’ in Cherokees 
The Catawba boy, who was my mother’s half-brother, was willing to try a wrestling 
match with the Cherokee boy. And my grandmother told him to go ahead. 

While the two boys were wrestling, my grandmother and my mother worked their 
way to near where the quails were lying. It was not very long before my mother’s 
half-brother threw the Cherokee boy to the ground and held him there on his back. In 
the meanwhile my grandmother and my mother had picked up the birds and slipped 
off with them to a safe distance. My half-brother let the Cherokee boy rise. When he 
looked for his quails he discovered that they were nowhere to be found. He took his 
blowgun and left. There was nothing more to do. 

My mother said that they cooked the plundered birds and had a good meal on them 
at the Cherokee boy’s expense. 


9. A Talking Dog Saves the Indian Woman 


Once there was an Indian woman who married a “‘paleface,’’* and he was very mean 
to her. He whipped her once and tied a rope around her neck and hung her in a tree; 
her toe was just touching the ground. A white man came along riding a horse; he saw 
the Indian woman being hung up. He went out to her, took a knife, and cut the rope 
loose. He asked her, ‘‘Who did that?” She replied, ‘‘My husband.” 

Thenher husband got after her again. She ran from the top of a mountain to the 
foot to escape him. Finally she came to a river; she ran down the river quite aways. 
She got very tired and she said, “She leave be dead as to live.”” She decided to drown 
herself. She skinned some little bark to make a string, tied her dress tail up and filled 
it full of sand. Then she slid off to the water’s edge, fixing to fall in. 


She owned a big brindle dog; the dog was named Flora. Just as the old woman was 
tempted to jump in the water, this dog came a running. He barked, good as to say, 
“Don’t do that.’’ He bit her by the dress and tried to pull her away from the water. 
Then she said, ‘‘This dog didn’t want to see me kill myself.” She felt better so she got 
up and emptied the sand from her dress tail. 

Then the dog took the lead. She followed the dog on down the river and just awhile 
before night, the dog saw an old nigger man out in the field plowing. The dog barked 
at the old man. He said, ‘‘Missus, don’t let your dog bite me.”’ The old Indian squaw 
said, ‘‘My dog won't bite you, for he is my protection; he’s only asking you to put us 
across the river.’ The old darkie took his boat and put them across. Then she walked 
about half the night, the dog leading. Then she arrived at the Old Reservation, her 
sister’s home. Her name was Mollie Brown; her sister was Sallie Harris. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Virginia 


5 The term given means nothing at all in Cherokee when the expression was put to the test 
lately among Cherokee informants. Catawba memory of the unfamiliar Cherokee language was 
woefully off: ahnesti-’ (‘habitually wrestle’), anghnehi-ha’ (‘they two are wrestling now’), and 
hivnéhneg4’ (‘let us wrestle’) are the forms given by West Long, a Cherokee linguist. 

6 The white man, who was Margaret Brown's husband, was General Wylie, stepfather of 
Sam Blue. 
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NOTES 


INDEPENDENT ORIGINS: MAINE AND Morocoro:—One of the favorite stories of my 
childhood in Northport, Maine, was that which told how Moses Hodgdon, trapper 
and hunter, took advantage of the credulity of Colonel Thomas Knowlton, local hero 
of the Revolution and man of property. I heard the tale from my father who had 
heard it from his father who, having been born in 1803, could have seen both the 
protagonists. The story, however, was not a family possession; everyone else had 
heard it from his father or grandfather and everybody, knowing both Hodgdons and 
Knowltons of later generations, enjoyed it very much, without being greatly con- 
cerned as to its exact truth. The story appeared in print in 1874 when it was told by 
Governor William G. Crosby in his Annals of Belfast for Half a Century, by an Old 
Settler, which appeared serially in the (Belfast) Republican Journal: 


Every new country has its ‘‘Leatherstocking” or Daniel Boone; men who seem to have been 
born with an instinctive aversion to civilization; natural born hunters. Two men of that class 
were found at an early period in this region: Michael Davis, and Hodgdon, whose Christian 
name is not remembered. It is not known what became of the first named; Hodgdon baited his 
trap for the last time this year (1813). He would not be regarded, were he now living, as a very 
eminent ‘‘Son of Temperance” or a model in dress for a fashionable tailor. Amusing anecdotes 
are told of him; one must suffice for our purpose. 

Col. K., who resided in a neighboring town, was at one time very much annoyed by bears 
who made inroads on his corn field. Meeting Hodgdon one day he represented to him the extent 
of his annoyance and asked his advice as to the best mode of relief. ‘‘Colonel,” said H., ‘‘bears 
is awful fond of molasses, now you just makea little trough and fill it with molasses and rum, 
and put it where they come into your field, and they'll just drink it for the sake of the molasses; 
and the rum’ll just make ‘em so drunk that you can go out in the morning and knock ’em on 
the head just as if they was sheep.’’ The Colonel followed the advice and went to his field early 
the next morning to knock the bears on the head. The only bear he found there was Hodgdon, 
drunk as he had predicted the bears would be !! 


Crosby’s version of the story differed little from ours, except that we had a few ad- 
vantages: we knew Hodgdon’s first name, and we were not reduced to a poor “Col. 
K.,” though no doubt Governor Crosby was merely being discreet here. Best of all we 
knew where the corn field had been. 

The story, then, is one about a character to whose like similar stories always cling; 
of this group Richard M. Dorson writes: 

In the town stories and growing legends there were few romantic heroes, but many scape- 
graces, scalawags, drunkards, dolts, crones, ne’er-do-wells, hermits, and fanatics. They rarely 
transcended the bounds of town or at most county notoriety, but their attributes were fixed 
and in their total they provided a rich backlog of circulating jests from which the regional comic 
stereotypes of the Yankee, the Hoosier, the Puke, the Cracker, and the Pike drew inspiration.? 


What distinguishes Moses from his fellow tricksters is the particular device which he 
used to delude the Colonel. We may now place beside Moses of Maine a nameless 
native of Morogoro in Tanganyika, whose behavior is apparently one more proof 
that independent origins in life could lead to independent origins in folk tales. 

During the first war the naturalist Arthur Loveridge was stationed in East Africa 
and seems to have been singularly fortunate in his opportunities to combine collecting 
with his military duties. One creature which he pursued eagerly was the “‘large-tailed 


1 May 7, 1874. Quoted by Joseph Williamson, History of the City of Belfast (Portland, 1877), 


p. 824, n. 2. 
2 Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), pp. 11-12. 
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galago (Galago crassicaudatus crassicaudatus), or lemuroid,” which he calls “these 
mysterious little relatives of the monkeys.’’ Here is Loveridge’s account of one at- 
tempt to obtain a specimen: 


On inquiring of the natives as to the best method of securing one alive, I was told that it 
might be cone by placing pombe (native beer) in half a coconut shell, then fastening the shell in 
a tree known to be frequented by the animals. Komba, I was told, showed such a liking for the 
beverage that they drink themselves into a state of intoxication. If you visit the tree early the 
following morning, the galago will be in such a befuddled condition that it will fall an easy prey. 
Normally it would escape by making prodigious leaps to safety, but in an inebriated state its 
judgment fails, so that, missing the objective, the komba falls to the ground. 

So the story ran, and I provided my informant with money to get the liquor and try the 
scheme. Next morning he reported that all the pombe was gone but that the galago had made off 
as he ascended the tree. He suggested that an insufficient amount of pombe had been provided, 
but, undaunted, he was willing to try again if I would only increase the amount of money so 
that more beer might be available for the thirsty animal. Suspicious that I might be providing 
free drinks for an artful relative of the galago rather than for the creature itself, I refused. I 
feared that it was I, and not the animal, that might be caught.® 

B. J. WHITING 
Harvard University 


TRADITIONAL NAMES For Cats OncE More:—The interesting note on this 
subject in the Journal of American Folklore, 59 (1946), 529-530 assembles sev- 
eral generic names and adds some instructive comment. Grimalkin is, as the au- 
thors note, an old name used in Macbeth. Is there evidence that it is still in use? Gib, 
which is a diminutive of Gilbert, Tybalt, and Tribaut, is known to me as a term fora 
castrated cat and may in this way have come to mean a female cat. The authors add 
some interesting names for individual cats. Among these names, Felix may perhaps 
be regarded as a traditional name for an individual cat. My original query concerned 
such individual names. We have traditional names for individual dogs. Such names 
as Spot, Towser, Rover (possibly given wider currency by Walter Scott’s dog), and 
the like are examples. Perhaps the most curious of these is the German Strom (stream, 
river). As far as I know, no one has explained how it came to be used for a dog. There 
are also traditional names for individual cows. For example, Sukie or Bossie. Some 
such names refer to the color as Brownie or Blackie or to spots of color as Whitie. 
There are a few traditional names for individual horses. But I am not aware that in- 
dividual sheep or goats have received traditional names. Although cats linger about 
the house, they do not seem to have many traditional individual names. Perhaps this 
is because they do not come as readily as dogs in answer to a call. The history and 
details of such name-giving for domestic animals are rather imperfectly known. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


BirD FOLKLORE FrRoM ROANOKE ISLAND, NORTH CAROLINA:—The material here 
presented was collected January 1933 by Phoebe M. Knappen and has been edited 
and annotated by W. L. McAtee. 

The Eagle and the Fish Hawk:—Coming as a stranger from overseas, the fish hawk 
flew about inspecting this country. At length he came to an eagle sitting on a moun- 
tain. Going up to the eagle he said, “I’ve been lookin’ around and I’m thinkin’ of 
settlin’ here.’’ “All right,”’ replied the eagle, ‘‘but you'll have to give me half your 
livin’ if you do.”’ And that is why the fish hawk pays tribute to the eagle. [Birds in- 


’ Many Happy Days I've Squandered (New York, 1944), pp. 141-142. 
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volved: bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) and osprey (Pandion haliaétus carolinen- 
sis). At opportunity, eagles harass ospreys carrying fish until they drop their prey, 
which is then followed and caught in the air by the eagle, carried away, and devoured]. 

The Eagle and the Wren:—Once there was a contest among birds to determine 
which could fly the highest. The eagle flew higher than the others but when he started 
down, a wren that had been sitting on the eagle’s back all the time took off and went 
a little higher. The eagle was infuriated and in a terrifying tone said, ‘‘Hereafter if I 
ever catch you above the eaves of the houses, I'll swallow you whole.” So, nowadays, 
the wren is never seen any higher than that. [Bald Eagle, as in preceding tale, and 
house wren (Troglodytes aedon). The high-flying contest is a European folk tale, also 
paralleled in a North American Indian legend (See Charles Swainson, The Folklore . . . 
of British Birds (London, 1886), p. 36); the ending, however, appears indigenous. An 
analogue was reported from North Carolina (Oologist, 8(7), July, 1891, p. 143) by 
J. W. P. Smithwick under the title Hawk and Wren.—One day a hawk caught a wren 
that was trespassing, and was going to eat him, when his pity was moved by the hard 
pleadings of the wren. The hawk desisted for a while, but after all let the wren go upon 
his promising the hawk that he would never be caught flying higher than the fences]. 

The hooting owl says: 

Who cooks, who cooks, who cooks for you all? 
Sammy Jones, Polly Stone, and the Devil knows who all! 


[Barred owl (Strix georgica). The call is also rendered, ‘‘Who, who, who are you?”’] 

Origin of the Red-headed Woodcock :—A witch flew out of a window, tied a red ban- 
danna about her head, and became the woodcock. [Pileated woodpecker (Ceophloeus 
pileatus). The bird is chiefly black but has a red crest. This tale was said to come from 
the nearby mainland, not from the Island]. 

King of Birds:—The mockingbird is the king of all birds in berry time. [Mimus 
polyglottus. This rather dominating species is likely to assume control of a well-fruited 
shrub, tree, or group of them and attempt to keep other birds away]. 

The Vain Jackdaw:—Once upon a time the birds had a meeting to pick the hand- 
somest of their kind. The jackdaw collected cast-off feathers and dressed up in them. 
However, as soon as the other birds saw him, they pulled off all his disguise, crying: 
“Why its only the jackdaw after all.” [The boat-tailed grackle (Cassidix mexicanus 
major). This species, the jackdaw of North Carolina, is substituted for the Old-World 
jackdaw (Corvus manedula) in an American version of a well-known Aesopian fable]. 

W. L. McATEE 


University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 





NEWS NOTES 


FoLKLorE Tour:—Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore Section, Library of 
Congress, made a goodwill tour of midwestern and western states for the Library 
of Congress from October 23 to December 18, enlisting support for the archiving pro- 
gram of the Library and offering in return help in local collecting and archiving pro- 
grams. Dr. Emrich urged cooperation between the Library of Congress and universi- 
ties, libraries, historical societies, and other public institutions in all phases of folklore 
activity. His itinerary included Indiana University, Indiana State Teachers’ Con- 
vention (Indianapolis, Oct. 24), University of Utah, Reed College (Northwest Re- 
gional Writers’ Conference [Oct. 31—Nov. 2]), University of Oregon, University of 
California, Berkeley, Mills College, University of Nevada, field recording in Nevada 
(Nov. 14-26), University of California, Los Angeles, Occidental College, University 
of Arizona, University of New Mexico, University of Denver, University of Wyoming, 
University of Colorado, University of Kansas, University of Missouri. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN FOLKLORE:—The first doctoral dissertation on French- 
Canadian folklore at Laval University was conferred upon Sister Mary-Ursula of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, in solemn exercises at the Quebec institution on Jan. 13. Successfully 
defending her thesis, Le folklore des Lavallois, before a distinguished faculty which was 
headed by Professor Luc Lacourciére, and included such distinguished visiting folk- 
lorists as Marius Barbeau and Joseph M. Carriére, the candidate was awarded the 
coveted degree docteur és lettres. An honorary doctorat és lettres was conferred upon 
Professor Carriére at the convocation in token of his important contributions in the 
field of French folklore in America and his leadership in the American Folklore Society 
in which he is serving a second term as president. 


APPOINTMENT:—In October, Louis C. Jones, editor of the New York Folklore 
Quarterly, was appointed Director of the New York State Historical Association, a 
society of over two thousand members with headquarters at Cooperstown, New York. 
The position entails the direction of the society’s three museums, the editorship of 
New York History and the direction of other publications issued by the group. Upon 
termination of a Guggenheim Foundation fellowship, the new Director will move with 
his family to Cooperstown from the Virgin Islands where he is completing a book on 
ghostlore. 


UtaH HuMANITIES REVIEW:—Under the editorship of Hector Lee, the Utah Hu- 
manities Review began publication in January. Devoted to regional studies in history, 
social studies, the arts, anthropology, natural resources, recreation, and folklore, the 
Review is sponsored by the Utah Humanities Research Foundation at the University 
of Utah. The first number contained an article on ‘‘Songs and Ballads of the Utah 
Pioneers,” by Lester A. Hubbard. ‘Folklore and the Interpretation of Utah’s Cul- 
tural Heritage,’’ by Austin E. Fife, will appear in the April number. 


SOUTHEASTERN FOLKLORE SociETy:—The annual meeting of the Southeastern 
Folklore Society was held at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Alabama, November 
28, in conjunction with the South Atlantic Modern Language Association. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: ‘The Drone—A Survival of Religious Drama?,”’ 
Dorothy Horne, Maryville College; ‘‘Three Folk Motifs in Milton’s English Poems,”’ 
Edwin C. Kirkland, University of Florida; ‘‘The Present State of French Folklore 
Studies in North America,’’ Joseph M. Carriére, University of Virginia; ‘“The Folk- 
lorist as Apostle of a New Humanism,” George Pullen Jackson, Vanderbilt Univer- 
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sity; ‘Report on the Folklore Institute of America,” Edwin C. Kirkland; discussion 
led by George Pullen Jackson. 


VENEZUELAN FOLKLORE AcTivity:—Stith Thompson of Indiana University has 
been invited by the government of Venezuela to act as an adviser in that republic’s 
folklore program and to offer a course at the university in Caracas. Besides spending 
six months in Venezuela, Professor Thompson will tour the whole of Latin America 
in the interest of folklore. For this trip he has been named an official representative of 
the American Folklore Society. 


FOLKLORE SociEtTy AFFILIATION:—The New York Folklore Society and the New 
Jersey Folklore Society at a joint meeting in New York on January 18 announced 
an affiliation whereby the New Jersey group will publish materials in the New York 
Folklore Quarterly and otherwise cooperate with the New York society. The following 
program was presented: “‘The Jersey Devil and Other Legends of the New Jersey 
Shore,” Henry C. Beck; ‘Folksong in the Ramapoes and Adjacent Regions,”’ Anne 
Lutz; ‘(Current Events in New York City Children’s Folklore,’’ Carl Withers; ‘‘Folk- 
lore Resources of the Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature,” L. D. Reddick; 
“One Town's Lore’ (Hancock, New York), Moritz Jagendorf; ‘Folklore from G.I. 
Joe,” Agnes N. Underwood. The audience of four hundred people included many 
notable folklorists. 


NortH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SociETy:—The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Folklore Society was held in the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, on Decem- 
ber 6, with one hundred people attending. The program follows: ‘‘Songs of the North 
Carolina Regulators,” A. P. Hudson, Chapel Hill; ‘‘Progress Toward Publication of 
the Frank C. Brown Collection,’’» Newman I. White, Durham; ‘‘Some Folkways of a 
Mexican Village,’ Josephina Niggli, Chapel Hill; ‘Jack Tales,” Marshall Ward, 
Balm. The awarding of the Mayflower Prize for the best book by a North Carolinian 
for 1945 was announced at the meeting. The prize went to Miss Niggli for Mexican 
Village. 

New Mexico FoLkKiLorE Society:—In honor of Duncan Emrich, Chief of the 
Folklore Section, Library of Congress, the New Mexico Folklore Society presented on 
December 5 a program of folklore at the University of New Mexico. The program 
included Mexican canciones, American ballads, Mexican and New Mexican folk 
dances, and an address by Dr. Emrich, entitled ‘“The Work of the Folklore Section of 
the Library of Congress.” 


WESTERN FOLKLORE:—The California Folklore Society announced in its January 
number a change in the title of its official publication, from California Folklore Quar- 
terly to Western Folklore. Format and editorial policies remain unchanged; Levette J. 
Davidson succeeds Wayland D. Hand as review editor. The Society can still supply 
a complete file of the five volumes of the Quarterly (1942-1946). 


MopeErN LANGUAGE AssOcIATION :—At the Popular Literature section of the Mod- 
ern Language Association meeting in Washington, D. C. on Dec. 30, the following 
papers were read: ‘‘Folk-ways of the Wayne County, Ohio, Mennonites and Amish,” 
William I. Schreiber, The College of Wooster; ‘Yiddish Folksongs,’”’ Ruth Rubin, 
New York City; ‘“‘Three Folk Motifs in Milton’s Poems,” Edwin C. Kirkland, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SociETY MEETINGS:—A report of the annual meeting of the 
American Folklore Society at Chicago, December 27-28, will be carried in the April- 
June number of the Journal. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Navaho Witchcraft. By Clyde Kluckhohn. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 22, No. 2, Cambridge, 
1944. Pp. ix+149). 


In this volume, Navaho Witchcraft, Dr. Kluckhohn continues his study of Navaho 
behaviorism in the realm of witchcraft which he uses as an overall term for ‘Navaho 
idea and action patterns concerned with the influencing of events by supernatural 
techniques that are socially disapproved.” This review will treat particularly of the 
nature of Navaho witchcraft, actually a very small part of the book which is pri- 
marily concerned with discussion of a method for the study of personality. 

Subdivisions are made on the basis of Navaho linguistic classification for which 
English words are specially defined: Witchery Way and Were-Animals, Sorcery, 
Wizardry, and something called ‘Prostitution Way” under which heading comes 
Frenzy Witchcraft. There is also a section on Other Types of Witchcraft, and one on 
Protection Against and Cures for Witchcraft. These are the subjects of interest to the 
folklorist. For the psychologist and anthropologist interested in history the section 
on Participation and Part II: Interpretation, will be of interest; and Part III: Ap- 
pendices, furnishes the materials which may prove of the greatest value since they do 
not involve classification or interpretation. 

Briefly, the Navaho believes that sorcery may be used for the undoing of his fellow 
men. One means of performing ‘‘witchery”’ is the use of a “‘poison,’’ a complex powder 
made of particular portions of corpses, dropped or placed on a sleeping victim or 
blown into the face of someone in a large crowd, or even occasionally administered in 
a cigarette. Were-animals, most often four-footed beasts, particularly wolf, are 
believed in. They may be tracked but the trail ends with a Navaho man or simply 
nothing. ‘“‘Sorcery’’ according to Kluckhohn’s usage is essentially enchantment by 
spell, either verbal or ritualistic, often both. When verbal it is most successful if the 
sorcerer knows the victim’s name. The use of effigy is known, but the author thinks 
it is a less common means of projecting evil than the others. ‘‘Wizardry”’ is the in- 
jection of an extraneous object into the body of a victim. One means of removing it 
is sucking. “Frenzy Witchcraft” is the use of plants for “love magic’’ or success in 
trading and gambling, and there is some discussion of divination by use of plants, 
especially Datura. References to divination and the materials on ‘‘Prostitution Way” 
which is a ceremony to cure frenzy witchcraft are recorded because there seems to 
be overlapping between witchcraft, divination and cure, and because the lines be- 
tween harming and healing are hard to define. 

This brief outline indicates what the reader first being introduced to Navaho lore 
may expect to find. The experienced student of the Navaho will be interested in the 
author’s conclusions and will find others not pointed out by him. Witchcraft is per- 
haps the most difficult phase of Navaho religion, and for this reason the paper is 
particularly valuable. It is perhaps a bit unfortunate as a demonstration of the per- 
sonality study since it is the prime subject taboo to Navaho talk, but it is of course 
the field in which conflict lies. Comment on the details of this collection must be 
reserved until the opportunity is available to fit it in with other materials too complex 
for brief notice. 

The author emphasizes with this material the Navaho’s folkloristic thinking, a 
feature which corresponds exactly to the pattern as it presents itself in the study of 
dogma and ritual. In this sense the sorcery techniques bring out little that is not sug- 
gested by the ‘‘magical’’ techniques, that is, the legitimate rituals. I get an impression 
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from this work as well as from others of Kluckhohn’s writings that emotionally he 
tries to argue syncretism out of Navaho dogma and practice although he recognizes 
it intellectually. I think the interpretations would come out clearer and more real if 
he actually accepted this idea for which proof in this work, even if all others were 
disregarded, is massive. 

An outstanding feature of Navaho doctrine is the necessity to put forth an effort 
to get power. One form of this effort is the offering which is supposed to represent a 
sacrifice on the part of the seeker. Kluckhohn records the most sensational of such 
sacrifices, ‘‘the killing of a sibling is the normal price of initiation” into sorcery knowl- 
edge. This he calls “‘a constant in the data.” I interpret this as mathematical treat- 
ment, yet when I comb the data I find four references to sibling sacrifice as payment 
for teaching of witchery lore in the 231 entries of the Appendices (excluding one which 
is a legend). One of these items refers to the prescription, the other three make it, but 
add that people do not want to follow the full course because of fear. None asserts 
that the sacrifice was ever made. Here is a situation in which just one case in which an 
informant knew that someone had himself killed his full sibling in order to get the 
sorcery power would be more convincing than the use of a statistical term whose 
adequacy is not corroborated by plain counting. As it is, the belief seems to be another 
of the many examples in which folklore has become mental but not necessarily ex- 
periential reality. There is considerable doubt as to whether folklore can ever be shown 
to have any mathematical validity. 

It isa common rule that a man should “sing over” his brother to teach him a chant, 
that the brother should then “‘sing over him’’ to prove and consolidate his new knowl- 
edge. Then, myth has it, the hero who has brought the chant to his people, accom- 
panied by his sister or brother, magically disappears into the sky. It is also common 
practice to make an overstatement of deprivation, “hunger is killing me’’ for “I am 
hungry,” “sleep is killing me,’’ for “I am sleepy,’”’ and the like. Furthermore, the 
Navaho so often mentions and uses symbols for the real thing that they may become 
identified with one another and even with him. Still another explanation, suggested 
to me by Kluckhohn’s material, is that a sandpainting of the sibling or some other 
symbol may be made and “killed,” that is, deprived of power. This would fit in with 
Navaho dogma, but it need not be verbally differentiated from the words for ‘“mur- 
der’’ or “human sacrifice.” 

Dr. Kluckhohn is well known for his gift of tongues. The pity is all the greater 
therefore that he accepts the awkward and often grossly misunderstood translations 
of others rather than trust his own judgment and linguistic sense. A glaring example 
of this reliance on a previous interpretation is the use of ‘‘Prostitution Way.” Few 
people would gather from this name that it is a term which includes the use of plants 
for love magic or for success in trading and gambling, and besides, the ceremony 
which was believed to cure the bad effects of witchcraft brought on by certain plants, 
Datura for example; and even the use of plants in divination. Nothing short of a 
detailed understanding of Navaho categories could make this series comprehensible, 
but even with that, it would be difficult to see how prostitution enters into it. 

The Navaho have an institution which might properly be called prostitution, but it 
is a question which should be explained and discussed, one which is not adequately 
comprehended by the name. Ordinarily one considers extra-marital sex relations at 
the very least as an element of prostitution. One phase of sex which enters into the 
“Prostitution Way” is the fact that a man may overdo sex intercourse with his own 
wife. ‘Prostitution Way’ would prevent him from suffering from its results. An 
educated Navaho might reasonably conclude from the translation that some of our 
most famous and puritanical preachers were involved in “prostitution!” It is difficult 
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to understand from the classification (which we must remember is a Navaho one) 
how the desire for success in love, trading or gambling is “‘socially disapproved.” This 
is impossible without understanding the emphasis on syncretism. The clue to the 
classification is a sharp revision of our own treatment of categories. 

My suggestions about “sibling sacrifice’ and translations are not made to detract 
from the value of this work, but rather to call attention to the fact that literal ac- 
ceptance of Navaho words is not enough and to urge Dr. Kluckhohn to set less store 
by terminological uniformity when it is based upon fortuitous absurdities like that 
once made for a chant which seeks to correct the evils eventuating from excess in 
dangerous undertakings. I am sure his own linguistic experience would serve him in 
better stead if he could bring himself to regard it as reverently as he does some other 
less significant details. 

Guapys A. REICHARD 
Barnard College, 
New York City 


Town Meeting Country. By Clarence M. Webster. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1945. Pp. ix +246. $3.00). 


Of the flood of regional books which have appeared since the W.P.A. volumes on 
the several states this one stands out for the success with which it views the developed 
culture of a region in its influences on the formation of local custom and local charac- 
ter. 

Perhaps one reason for the success of the work is that it deals with a rather small 
area: Eastern Connecticut and South Central Massachusetts. It is an area, too, in 
which the pattern of culture, as Webster shows, has been a relatively homogeneous 
one, based on characteristic traits of ‘‘Puritan” settlers and on a kind of historical 
development that fixed a social order in a well adjusted community which has not 
been subject to violent changes by extensive immigration of outsiders at any one 
time. Though newcomers can not perhaps be said to have been completely assimilated 
by the natives, yet the structure of ‘‘Town Meeting”’ life has been strong enough to 
contain them. Essentially and traditionally Congregational, it was able to endure the 
shock of the Church of Bacchus in the early days. Traditionally Protestant, it has 
tolerated even if it has not made quite at home the Roman Catholics who were 
attracted to the area from Canada by the steady employment offered by the mills 
which sprang up in almost every community. 

Even the now almost ubiquitous summer visitors from the large cities nearby have 
been tamed by the steady pressure of well established folkways and community pat- 
terns. Indeed, one of the liveliest chapters in the book deals with the way in which the 
outsider who has settled in the community is made to conform. At the same time the 
author sees the grave social consequences of the steady encroachment of city dwellers 
who buy up the self-sustaining farms and while never becoming deeply rooted in the 
community themselves, do uproot the long established families whose life has been a 
significant part of the development of the community. 

The title of the book indicates the author's belief in the central importance of the 
much lauded New England Town Meeting. (The area of which he writes is not unique 
in this way, of course, for all rural New England, at least, is Town Meeting Country.) 
The early sections of the work show how this institution grew out of the early life of 
these communities, beset by dangers of starvation, of hostile Indians, and of war with 
the British. If in some curious way this resulted in the development of a strong and 
capable citizenry, it was also sometimes accompanied by the degeneration of the 
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stock off in some of the hill districts. Through all the changes of the years the Town 
Meeting has stood as a symbol of the democratic strength of the community. 

The book is very well written, with an eye on the relationship of institution to 
personality. As a result there are many excellent portraits of the “folk’’ of the com- 
munities in all their diversity but with a strong sense of common life and interest. 
Perhaps no other book in this series is as effective as this in its presentation of the 
values that characterize a community and the ways in which those values have been 
acted upon by the currents of history. 

J. W. AsHTON 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Hopi Way. By Laura Thompson and Alice Joseph. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 151; 3 tables, 33 plates. $3.00). 


The Hopi, the most studied tribe in the United States if not in the world, were the 
subject of a special joint investigation by the United States Indian Service and the 
Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago to ascertain the 
personality characteristics and social adjustments of school children. This is the first 
of several such tribal studies projected for the Navajo, Papago, Sioux and Zuni. A 
major purpose of the investigation was to ascertain the effect of the new national 
Indian policy on the new generation of Indians. 

Written for the layman, the first part, comprising some 35 pages, is probably the 
best available summary of the very voluminous and often quite involved literature on 
Hopi archaeology, history, social organization, and ceremonial life. The next part, 
the “journey from birth to death,” sets the background for the special studies by 
sketching the development of the individual in Hopi culture—childhood, youth, 
adulthood, and old age. 

The third and fourth parts contain the distinctive contribution of ‘The Hopi 
Way.”’ The authors use the concepts and methods of educational and developmental 
psychology, but not of psychoanalysis. The range of personality types is illustrated 
by ‘“‘portraits’’ of six typical children who are described in terms of family background, 
psychological characteristics, social adjustments, and performances in psychologicai 
tests. The descriptions do not, however, disclose the participation of these children in 
Hopi culture or their contacts with White culture. The reader also is not informed 
about the procedures and objectives of the schools. 

The children were examined medically and given eight standard psychological 
tests, which measured intelligence, moral ideology, emotional balance, and other 
traits. Much of the testing was done by Indian Service school teachers. The intelli- 
gence tests showed a high average I.Q., some groups as high as 117. The children were 
found to have personalities which were well balanced, but significantly different from 
those of White children, reflecting the distinctive, close-knit Hopi culture, isolated 
society, and somewhat precarious existence. Though often in poor health, owing 
partly to dietary deficiencies, and though regarding sickness as a major evil, the Hopi 
are not unduly hypochondriac. Fear is directed less toward sickness or toward people 
than toward the supernatural. Social life centers in the woman-dominated family, and 
ceremonial life in the man-dominated kachina-kiva cult. In the home, the woman’s 
all-important role gives girls greater security and rewards than boys, but also greater 
responsibility and monotony. The close association with fellow villages imposes 
strong sanctions on personal behavior, holding aggressions to a minimum. 

The conclusion is that Hopi personality reflects a cultural configuration that is 
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“interrelated by means of a system of mutual dependency and [is] nicely balanced 
through the dynamics of reciprocity” (p. 132). In other words, the Hopi way of life 
has a durable quality, a stable, organic interrelation of man, nature and culture, that 
has enabled it to maintain its integrity in the past, despite a series of readjustments, 
and will presumably enable it to survive in the future in the face of economic, educa- 
tional, and other acculturating influences. 

The Hopi are indeed well known for their cultural stability—formerly described as 
“conservatism’’—but one is compelled to ask whether the concept of a balanced, 
organic whole really explains what is happening or simply describes the average Hopi 
family. What happens to a self-sufficient, matrilineal, farming people when a cash 
and credit system is introduced, when thirty-four per cent of their income is gained 
from livestock and thirty-six per cent from wages, and when the stock is male-owned 
and male-inherited? What do greatly enhanced contacts with and dependency on the 
national culture do to native life? What influence has formal education under teachers 
from another culture? How is belief in witchcraft reconciled with health education? 

Are the Hopi so unlike other Indians that they have escaped the deep cultural un- 
balance and personality difficulties brought on by White influence? What of the 
families that reside permanently in White towns, that have moved off the Mesa, or 
that have adopted Christianity? They would seem to indicate stages of assimilation 
that amount to more than mere segmentation and reconstitution of society in native 
terms (p. 132). If so, there must be many individuals and families that, though still 
living in the village, are finding their adjustments to native life extremely difficult. 
Possibly the tests would reveal such maladjustments if the results were segregated 
according to types of families instead of being tabulated to show the average Hopi 
personality. 

JuLian H. STEwarpD 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


Lay My Burden Down. Compiled by B. A. Botkin. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. xxi +286. $3.50). 


B. A. Botkin has demonstrated remarkable editorial skill in gleaning from the ten 
thousand typescript pages of the Slave Narrative Collection of the Federal Writers’ 
Project assembled in the Library of Congress, the impressive and well integrated ar- 
ray of autobiographical sketches and tales represented in Lay My Burden Down. 

The two hundred and eighty narratives comprising the ingredients of the volume 
throw light on the aspects of the American slave system as a moral order, rather than 
as an economic order. The Negro ex-slave, who is the folk-narrator in Lay My Burden 
Down, is the chief attribute of the work. The individual attitudes, sentiments and 
habits of the informants are revealed, as well as the manner in which their conduct 
was channeled and fashioned as they lived within the framework of the slave system. 
The documents selected for inclusion in the volume substantiate the fact that the 
slave developed within the system a set of attitudes, sentiments, and conducts which 
were complementary to those of the master; both groups strove to reach the maximum 
satisfaction of their desires according to their own status; each set up the objectives 
that it wished to achieve and each sought to attain these goals in its own way. 

There are five general categories in the collection: Mother Wit, Long Remembrance, 
From Can to Can’t, A War Among White Folks, and All I Know About Freedom. 
Each category is subdivided into special classifications according to conventional 
patterns. At the beginning of each section is an introductory statement containing the 
exact text of some informant’s words and the content of the remark is always in 
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agreement with, and indicative of the types of materials to be found in the particular 


section involved. For example, in the first section of the volume entitled, ‘Mother _ , 


Wit,” the prefatory statement reads as follows: 


Course the people be more intelligent in learning these days, but I’m telling you there’s a 
lot of other things got to build you up ’sides learning. There’s one can get up to make a speech 
what ain’t got no learning, and they can just preach the finest kind of speech. Say they ain’t 
know one thing they gwine say 'fore they get up there. Folks claim them kind of people bless 
with plenty good mother wit. 


The highlight of this section is the group of stories under the caption: fooling mas- 
ter and catching John. Other subdivisions are Lincoln and others, pastor and flock, 
how come stories, hants and anecdotes. 

Other interesting sections are ‘‘Long Remembrance,” and ‘‘A War Among White 
Folks.”’ In these the narrators tell of their experiences in the declining days of slavery 
and during Civil War times. An equal amount of space is allotted to the field hand and 
the house servant, and the manner in which they met their basic needs of sex, hunger, 
and rest within the narrow confines of the slave system is vividly reflected. 

In the last section of the volume titled “All I know About Freedom,” the sorrows 
and joys experienced by the Negro freedmen during the Reconstruction period and 
later, form the main stream of thought. Under such subtitles as “devils and good 
people walked the road,”’ and ‘‘a better day,” the informants tell how they attempted 
to adjust themselves to their new way of life. 

Throughout the entire framework of the narratives are suggestions of the ways and 
means by which the slave acquired a personal perspective of the social world of which 
he was a part and in which his personality entered into social change. It is revealed 
that certain individuals unable to fit themselves into the rigid requirements of the 
slavery system revolted against the system and were punished, while others broke 
through the impersonal relationships of convention and established rapport with the 
master. 

One of the chief merits of the volume is its readability. The average person will find 
no difficulty in understanding the idiom in which the narratives are rendered. In this, 
Mr. Botkin achieved partially his purpose as mentioned in the Preface, namely, to 
present the stories, ‘‘Not as a collection of source material for the scholar, but as a 
finished product for the general reader,’’ and, “in accordance with the criteria of 
truth and readability.” To a student of folk literature, there would have been value 
in the presentation of the narratives in the language really used by the folk. One 
realizes that it would have been a colossal task to attempt to render painstakingly the 
dialect, yet one questions the statement that the absence of the dialect rendered them 
“more in accordance with the criteria of truth!”” One does appreciate the scholarly 
editing of the volume, however, when one realizes the job involved in boiling down 
into a few comprehensible lines the material which was frequently wordy and con- 
fusing. 

In a work as important in the realm of social history and folk experiences as Lay 
My Burden Down one is prone to regret the fact that Mr. Botkin saw fit toinclude 
in his repertoire many jokes and humorous anecdotes which are fictitious productions 
of the folk mind with group property status. The mixture of this impersonal type 
of material with accounts of real happenings of a personal nature is likely to prove 
confusing to the reader and to make difficult the achievement of the objectives origi- 
nally set for the work, namely, the true interpretation of life during the period of 
slavery and the development of better understanding between the races. Blending the 
comic with the tragic, and the real with the imaginary, creates a structure of con- 
tradictions capable of defeating the very purpose for which the volume was written. 
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Under the circumstances one is likely to forget the “long dark memories” of the period 
of American Slavery and forsake them for the more entertaining, short, bright hal- 
lucinations which never happened at all. The romantic side of slavery has been pro- 
fusely recorded; consequently the versions of the humorous folk tales that have been 
included in the present volume could have been logically and practically omitted. 

Since Lay My Burden Down is likely to be the standard work in the field of slave 
narrative for a long time to come, one wishes that some of the autobiographical 
accounts of ex-slaves assembled at Fisk University, under the supervision of Charles 
S. Johnson, might have been included in this volume. Although conforming to the 
same pattern in theme and idiom, they are more lengthy in text and stress happenings 
of the childhood days of the informants as well as their adult experiences. 

Colored by the fantasy and ideologies of the old time Negro and conditioned by 
the slave tradition, the narratives comprising Lay My Burden Down constitute a well 
documented record of American Negro Slavery and the Reconstruction Period, but 
one doubts the statement on page seven of the Preface, where Mr. Botkin speaks of 
his arrangement’s giving pattern to Slavery. His arrangement might have given pat- 
tern to the book, but one is dubious about its giving pattern to Slavery. 

J. Mason BREWER 
Samuel Huston College, 
Austin, Texas 


Prayer: The Compulsive Word. By Gladys A. Reichard. (Monographs of the American 
Ethnological Society, Vol. 7, New York: J. J. Augustin, 1944. Pp. x +97). 


Dr. Reichard regards this study of Navaho prayer as an integral part of a larger 
study, now in process, on Navaho religion. Her justification for publishing this rela- 
tively brief, but very detailed, analysis of a single feature of Navaho ritual is “‘be- 
cause it [i.e. prayer] richly demonstrates all that a Navajo does in his ritual, his fears, 
his aspirations and his attainment... the prayers by their very structure demon- 
strate unexpected control of a literary medium which has also numerous psychological 
implications. For these reasons then the subject of prayer is treated separately from 
the [forthcoming] general discussion [of Navaho religion], but it must at no time be 
thought that it is independent of the ceremonial or religious whole.” (p. 3) 

Reichard begins her study of prayer with a chapter devoted to general aspects of 
Navaho religion. She herself has summarized the materials contained in this chapter 
as follows: ‘These then are general fundamentals of dogma which must be under- 
stood to comprehend Navajo ritual, and as a part of it, the prayers: an unending 
system of symbolic associations which can in no way be considered “free” since they 
are too orderly and depend upon decree; the careful differentiations between good, 
evil and holy in theory and their qualitative and quantitative overlapping in practice; 
and the belief that like can cure like, a precept which involves identification upon oc- 
casion even with that which is most abhorred, for by such identification only can one 
gain the power to drive it away.” (p. 8) 

Chapter III, on the function of prayer, is devoted largely to a brief and somewhat 
unsystematized account of the various types of prayers and the uses to which they 
are put. It appears that “the Navajo looks to the future, considers and eulogizes the 
past in his prayers . . . He does not ‘count past blessings,’ nor does he give thanks in 
prayer. Thanks are not compulsive; all the words of a prayer are. Mortification and 
humility, opposites of gratitude, are similarly absent. The Navajo is never better than 

he thinks he is. It would be suicidal to humble himself before his deities for, if he did, 
why should they identify themselves with him? He does not ask pity, he uses the 
compulsive technique learned from the gods themselves. Since he never humiliates 
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himself he need not give thanks for the protection or blessings he has received. The 
least he asks is a neutral, certain state of affairs. Normal and even better-than-normal 
conditions are taken for granted and they need no worship. When conditions break 
down and things get bad it is time to exert an effort, but they often have to be very 
bad indeed before the Navajo initiates that effort. When he does, he seeks not pity 
but correction. Since he does not humiliate himself he does not ask or receive patron- 
age; if he kneels when praying it is not because of lowliness and he need not bow when 
his wishes have been granted. He bows to acknowledge a power superior to his, to 
recognize defeat not victory.” (pp. 17-18). 

Content of prayer is the subject matter of Chapter IV. Here we are given Reichard’s 
interpretation of the many highly symbolic ritualistic devices employed by Navaho 
singers so that ‘‘we may then consider the way in which the Navajo through prayer 
invokes his helpers, identifies himself with them, presents his petitions and finally, 
what results he expects from all of this.’”’ (p. 22) Again the discussion is anecdotal and 
unsystematized; here, as in the other chapters, Reichard fails to develop a consistent 
underlying conceptualization with respect to Navaho ceremonial. Nevertheless, her 
conclusions are well worth quoting in full: ‘‘The Navajo can take things as they come 
and often tightens his belt but he also values possessions. If ritual can give him a 
body which can enjoy wealth, it can also give him wealth to enjoy. In prayer he there- 
fore gives a list of his values; he asks for the well being of his silver and precious stones, 
his clothing and fabrics which represent wealth, for he needs these things in order to 
solicit the help of the gods. He asks also for the well being of his home, its environs 
and his whole country, its soil and waters, his means of subsistence. The condition of 
loneliness is pitiful and therefore he asks for protection for his companions and fellow- 
men: his mother, his father, his sisters and brothers, his children ... His requests 
move out from the home ground to the tribal, and he includes not only the Navajo 
chieftains, but also the white supervisors.” (p. 33) 

Chapter V is devoted to the structure of prayers and centers about a discussion of 
the following questions: ‘‘Does the person who uses the prayer realize its significance 
as a whole pattern? If he does, is that realization felt in the ways in which we might 
feel it? How would one proceed to answer such a question? In what way or ways does 
the Navajo memory function, for surely its demands are burdensome beyond any 
which our own culture furnishes?”’ (pp. 35-36) The author does not pretend to have 
answered these and associated questions completely and in detail; her stated purpose 
is “to present the material which arouses them [i.e. the questions] and in part to 
answer them.”’ (p. 36) 

The complexity of Navaho prayer structure, it appears, is enormous. Dr. Reichard 
has worked out an elaborate scheme for representing this structure diagrammatically. 
She illustrates this scheme by analysing, in a series of charts at the end of the book, 
twenty-five prayers, all but one of which are taken from collections already in print. 
The one exception is a long and extremely complex prayer included within this vol- 
ume. The details of Reichard’s analytical schemata are so complex as to be impossible 
to summarize in a brief review; here I must refer the reader to the monograph itself. 

The last chapter is devoted to an explanation in much detail of a prayer from the 
‘Male Shooting Chant Evil-chasing’’—the prayer itself being included in the original 
Navaho with a line for line translation. A diagrammatic analysis of the structure of 
the prayer is also given (fig. 25). Most of the verbal discussion is devoted to Reichard’s 
analysis of the key words in the prayer. Here we must confess our inability to under- 
stand her explanations. These are based, it appears, upon a system of linguistic analy- 
sis of Navaho grammar (with especial attention to ‘‘concepts” rather than to mere 
formal categories), but this system is nowhere explained. It is rather difficult, there- 
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fore, to know precisely what the author means by such terms as ‘‘cessative inceptive,” 
“repetitive progressive,” and other similarly obscure grammatical terms. Dr. Reich- 
ard might well have included enough of her system of analysis to make her suggestions 
intelligible. 

There can be little doubt that Dr. Reichard has contributed enormously to our 
knowledge of Navaho prayers and their place in Navaho ritual. But her book is not 
easy to read and is emphatically for the specialist in Navaho culture rather than the 
casual reader. Even the specialist, however, may easily lose his way; Dr. Reichard 
has a habit of assuming that her readers have had the same long and detailed experi- 
ence with the complexities of Navaho ceremonial and belief that she herself has ac- 
quired. It is to be hoped that her forthcoming treatise on Navaho religion will give 
to those of us who are amateurs this necessary background. 

Harry Hoyer 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


Johnny Chinook. Tall Tales and True from the Canadian West. By Robert E. Gard 
Introduction by Donald Cameron; Illustrations by Walter Phillips, R. C. A. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1945. Pp. 360. $3.50). 


Johnny Chinnook “one per cent man and ninety-nine per cent straight liar” is a 
“convenient figment” employed by collector Gard as the everybody who tells him 
the stories of the Province of Alberta. Johnny, at least in this book, is not a Beowulf, a 
Cuchulain, a Paul Bunyan, a Big-Foot Wallace about whom tall tales are told. He is 
the conteur of fact, fiction, and authentic lies. 

As the author travels from the short grass country to the Peace River Valley, 
Johnny is just ahead of him standing on a hill, gazing across a river. When the type- 
writer clicks shut and the book is finished, Johnny is .“‘going north. Way up north,” 
up Alaska way, where we trust Mr. Gard will follow him, come another year of a long 
summer and another Rockefeller grant. 

The tales are arranged in four groups corresponding to the geographical sections 
of the province: “‘Short Grass Country,” “Foothill Country,” ‘Park Belt Country,” 
and “Peace River Country.” A good half of the book is given to the Short Grass 
Country. Mayhap Mr. Gard, who comes from Kansas, feels more at home in this 
level, treeless prairie land. Some of the best stories, however, are of the rivalry be- 
tween Calgary, the capital of the prairie, and Edmonton, the rival capital of the 
farming Park Belt. 

The stories for the most part fall into the same classifications as do the tales of the 
West and Southwest of the United States. The Blood Tribe story of the flood is like 
and unlike flood stories of Indians south of the Canadian line. The tall tales of moose 
hunting follow a familiar pattern, a pattern that must have been old when John 
Heywood wrote The Playe Called the Foure PP. Three men tell of their exploits-each 
tale taller than the preceding. The stories of oil and land booms, with many a swin- 
dler, can be matched by any Texan. The Canadian pioneer has his delight, too, in 
“doing the dandy.” Indian depredations leave their bloody trail on the Alberta sand 
and snow. Bad men are feared, half admired. Cashel, like Billy the Kid and Sam Bass, 
plays hide-and-seek with the Law, but pays with his life in the end. Baldy Red, 
Society Red, Sad Sam, bootleggers, join the picaros of many lands. Hatfield belongs 
to that strange species of rainmakers and waterfinders who still leave us wondering. 

But some of the folk characters and tales are peculiarly of Western Canada. To 
this group belong the stories of the remittance men from the British Isles. These men, 
who south of the line would probably be despised, are treated humorously but without 
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rancor. Bob Edwards, editor of the Eye Opener said, ‘These fellows were green, but 
...they’re not yellow!’ Edwards’ remittance man Albert Buzzard-Cholomondeley 
is a delightful invention. And Bob’s hoax of the ‘“‘pleasant banquet . . . tendered by 
the Calgary Board of Trade... to Mr. Peter McGonigle of Midnapore, on the oc- 
casion of his release from the Edmonton Penitentiary” enraged and amused two 
continents. Paddy Nolan, lawyer, ‘‘the greatest wit in the West,” collaborated with 
Editor Edwards on jokes, and they joked each other publicly to the delight of the 
country. 

Whether Johnny was named for the chinook, the sudden, warm south wind, or the 
wind was named for Johnny, is a matter of controversy. Either way, Johnny’s tales 
of the wind should be authentic. One time “he was going from Marley to Calgary, 
and a chinook slipped up behind him. ‘I was settin’ in the front o’ my wagon,’ says 
Johnny, ‘and by drivin’ like blazes I was able to keep ahead o’ that chinook and 
got my feet frozen. But I had a squaw ridin’ in the back o’ the wagon, and she got a 
sun stroke!’ ”’ A Texas blue norther tale in reverse! 


Several of the stories in the book are almost short stories or dramas as they stand 
or would be with some expansion. ‘‘Fate’s Fickle Fortune,” the story of the deaths of a 
gold miner and his wife, and their baby girl who was found alive in a canoe and grew 
up to fall in love with her half brother is like a Greek tragedy, with the long arm of 
coincidence and recognition by a scar bringing the denouement. ‘‘Charcoal,” the 
story of the Blood Indian with an unfaithful wife——revenge and counter revenge— 
has plot aplenty, with suspense. ‘‘The Death of a Prophet,’’ the tragic story of the 
Reverend George McDougall as told by his son, employs vivid characterization and 
true pathos. 

The book is perhaps too packed with stories. It would have been more consistently 
readable with some omitted and a few others related in more detail. The style, except 
for the tales where the source is closely followed, uses little of the idiom of the Ca- 
nadian West. It is marred occasionally by trite literary phrases. For an outsider to 
have compiled, however, Johnny Chinook is a large achievement and a worthy ad- 
dition to the body of western folk literature. 

MABEL Major 
Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


The Navaho Door. By Alexander H. Leighton and Dorothea C. Leighton. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1944. Pp. 149; 36 illustrations. $4.00). 


Here is a new sort of book about the American Indian, a simply written account, 
full of practical suggestions, of what one may and may not expect in having dealings 
with the Navaho. Although it is primarily for Indian Service workers, and especially 
for those in the medical service and health education, it will be of value to anyone 
approaching the Navaho for the first time, the folklorist not excepted. I have long 
felt a need for a simple and generalized handbook of field technique for the guidance 
of the beginner in ethnology, something like a laboratory manual in other sciences. 
Perhaps this comes from having been trained in the biological sciences rather than in 
anthropology. At any rate my conversations with those qualified to prepare such a 
handbook (professional ethnologists) have not been particularly productive. The 
usual objection has been that you cannot generalize; each approach to each ethnic 
group is a special problem. True, but here and there in the writings of anthropologists 
are many practical suggestions which I have found of value: Florence Kluckhohn’s 
“The Participant-Observer Technique in Small Communities,” Margaret Mead’s 
“Native Languages as Field-Work Tools,” and Clyde Kluckhohn’s “‘The Personal 
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Document in Anthropological Science’ come to mind. A compilation, at least, of 
useful suggestions should be possible. The Navaho Door is an approximation to what 
I have in mind, and for these Indians it could serve as a basis on which to build a 
more specific manual for the ethnologist. 

Of the nine chapters of this brief book, the first summarizes the history of the 
Navahos against the background of the two American continents. The second pre- 
sents Navaho life of today against the background of their physical environment, 
The third surveys Navaho religion, which is coextensive with native medical practice, 
The fourth discusses the Indian Service, frankly, honestly, and accurately. The next 
three chapters, in my opinion the most valuable ones, show how the preceding ma- 
terial ‘‘can be used in working with the Navahos in a practical way,’’ in the Indian 
Service hospital, in out-patient work, and in health education. The authors say ‘“‘Each 
patient must be thought of as an educational problem as well as a therapeutic one.” 
Recognition of the opportunities for such education while giving treatment, and of 
the possibility, and necessity if rapid progress is desired, of reconciliation of the 
Navaho’s and the white man’s medical practices, is sadly needed and may result from 
this account of how to do it. The discussion of the importance of careful selection and 
training of an interpreter, of the method of working with one, of their patterning of 
linguistic expression, and the concrete examples of conversations with patients, 
couched in ‘‘interpreter English,” are useful for anyone who has to approach a native 
through an interpreter. It is here that the folklorist will find hints of practical value 
in field work. 

Chapter eight contains three Navaho autobiographies, which serve to contrast 
three very different lives, with widely varying degrees of success or failure in social 
adjustment and of conformation with or deviation from ideal culture patterns. 

The final chapter recapitulates a thought which was introduced in the first, in the 
words: “As one looks backward at the road Whites and Indians have traveled to- 
gether, and at their relationships today, one cannot help wondering if America is 
really prepared to lead the world in race tolerance and international peace.” “. . . if 
we do not live up to our avowed principles in dealing with those near at hand, what 
chance is there of success in distant parts?’’ The Navaho Door is thus timely and 
thought provoking, and may fulfill the hope expressed by John Collier in the Fore- 
word by being of ‘“‘practical use to administrators faced with challenges and oppor- 
tunities which are at all similar.” 

To point out the few inaccuracies or statements which might lead to misinterpre- 
tations in a book where the authors have attempted the stupendous task of condens- 
ing into the few pages of the first three chapters such vast subjects as Navaho history, 
present-day culture, and religion, only serves to emphasize the excellence of their ac- 
complishment. In such condensation there are so many chances for misstatement 
or misunderstanding that the following seem quite trivial. It is believed that the 
people to whom the origin of the name Navaho may be attributed were of a Tewa, 
not a Jemez (p. 6), pueblo. In John Adair’s definitive work on Navaho silver- 
smiths the consensus in the data which he was able to obtain was that the Nav- 
aho did not practice silversmithing while they were at Fort Sumner (p. 7), but 
that they began it after their return. If Navaho “shades” are known as ‘“‘squaw 
coolers” (p. 15), it must be a local appellation, and I should judge one of a white 
resident not particularly sympathetic with Indians. I hope that the publication 
of this objectionable term does not cause it to spread further. In the description 
of the activities of “a winter’s day” (p. 17), the statement that ‘‘the loom is set 
up and a rug woven,” not to speak of having spun and dyed the wool in “several 
hours,” gives the impression of most phenomenal speed in the production of Navaho 
rugs. Unless the “rug” was extremely minute, the authors meant, of course, that the 
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weaving of a rug was commenced. It might have been better, in order to prevent the 
lay reader from drawing certain undesirable conclusions, to explain that the fre- 
quency of dispensing with the formal marriage ceremonial (p. 21) results in large part 
from certain ideal patterns in Navaho culture, rather than from mere carelessness. 
The statement, ‘‘There are thirty-five principal Navaho ceremonials, each with nu- 
merous possible variations” (p. 26), implies that present day ceremonial practice is 
more complex than it really is. To be sure, it is complex enough to baffle the casual 
observer, but after eliminating extinct or obsolescent ceremonials there are only four- 
teen (or fifteen if Eagleway is distinct from Beadway) chantways and the Blessingway 
and Enemyway rites left. If the authors had said “there were’ it would have been 
somewhere near actuality. 

The thirty-four photographs and two maps are well chosen for presenting a picture 
of the people and their environment. It might be mentioned that the diorama at 
Mesa Verde (facing page 14) is of the ruin known as Spruce Tree House, rather than 
“Cliff Palace.’’ A useful table of Navaho kinship terms is appended (p. 142), and also 
a very brief bibliography of works of use to the readers for whom the book is intended, 
that is, the anthropological laity. 

LELAND C. WYMAN 
Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Around the World in St. Paul. By Alice L. Sickels. (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1945. Pp. 262. $3.00). 


This book is a quasi-personal document. It is the story of the author’s personal 
experiences in originating, planning, and promoting the well known St. Paul Folk 
Festival, later named the Festival of Nations. Because it is a narrative of experience 
rather than a socio-cultural analysis of the ethnic and racial composition of St. Paul, 
the title is ill advised. 

The presentation of the numerous folk dances, songs, foods, arts, and other customs 
which were so integral a part of the Festival of Nations is rather disjointed and 
sketchy. Too much attention is given to accounts of financial costs, promotional dif- 
ficulties, rental problems, and the like. There is, however, an intriguing chapter titled 
“Eating Internationally,” which gives recipes for many popular French, Scotch, 
Swedish, Irish, Italian, Jewish, Hungarian, Armenian, Russian, and Danish dishes. 
In addition to this excellent chapter, there are about fifty illustrations showing vari- 
ous phases of the Festival of Nations, among which there are about a dozen fine 
photographs of Ukranian, Rumainian, Chinese, Armenian, Danish, and Polish folk 
costumes. 

Miss Sickels was executive secretary of the International Institute in St. Paul. 
This organization concerns itself with social work among immigrants and children 
of immigrants. As a member of that institution she was responsible for conceiving the 
idea of the Festival of Nations, an event which has won the national attention of 
persons interested in ethnic minority groups. To social workers, settlement house 
executives, social reformers, and others interested in community projects which aim 
to bring about better understanding of assimilation problems, this intimate account 
of the mechanics involved in promoting a Folk Festival should be most provocative 
and informative. However, the treatment given to the folk aspects of the Festival is 
so impressionistic that, unfortunately, the substantive contribution to the study of 
folk culture is negligible. 

Pau. J. CAMPIsI 


Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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